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Newest School Books 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern U. S.- $1.00 
Appletons’ First Lessonsin Arithmetic — .36 
Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship ° .§0 


Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic - 35 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader—A New Man- 

ual of English Literature - - L.15 
English Classics for Schools: ; 

acaulay’ s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham .20 

Addison s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers : .20 

Irving’s Sketch Book—Ten Selections. ‘ 20 

Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe __, , cy .50 

Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion (In Press) 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Ceesar .. "20 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night . : +20 
Milne’s High School Algebra -_ - 1.00 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic (Nearly 

ready) +39 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic : - .65 
Morris’s Physical Education - 1,00 


en's Elements of Civil Govern- 


.60 
Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader 25 
The Schoolmasterin Literature-- - 1.40 
Webster’s Primary School Dictionary— 
New Edition - .48 
Webster’s Common School Dictionary 
New Edition + .72 
Webster’s High School Dictionary—New 
Edition - .98 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction : : 
Books |, 2, and 3, per doz. - 1.00 
Books 4'to 9 inclusive, per doz. 1.80 
Besides Outlines for Teachers, Drawing Models, Color 

Papers and all necessary Materials. 


Other works in preparation. Books forwarded, prepaid, on receipt of price. Circulars 
and Descriptive List Sections ns free. Correspondence cordially ¢ invit vited. ve 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





A Few Books That All Teachers 
Should Own 


L, A Pathfinder in American 
ree an oo in te History. 


‘an ‘iavaluable Hand: | 4 Guide and Help for Scholar, Teach 
book for Teachers, containing hundreds of pone = al Gear py History of our 
practical suggestions. Country, S Wirsur F. Gorpy, and W. 


Copies of Part First sent for examination 
posses. upon receipt of price, & cente 
‘art Seco in press. 


Latest Developments in 
Natural Science. 


MATTER, ETHER AND MOTION, by A. E. 
DOLBEAR, 


Prof. Dolbear, in this conspentions book. 
has done a gre reat service to every man or 
woman of uiring mind. 

He has put into lucid and terse phrase the 
very latest uctions, as well as the estab- 
ished Se of qenee, 5 Sas 
ney cat a physical basis of tne Universe. 
There no book which 


King’s P 
Rin 


Hy, yn oe ks "e 


rless ‘and Aide in 


The 1 Pigserepene Geographical Read: 
Book Firs’ yt we a 

50 cents ; a price, cents 
k' Second—"' This Continent on Ours ; 
m. . Book 
We Live In;” (Part 
First) F ai 56 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 
Book “The Land We Live In:” 
(Part Second) price 56 cents, by mail & cts. 


Blaisdell’s Revised Series. “ Pate 
ogy for Little Folks” (old title, “C id's 
_—_ of Health ;” ") 30 cents, net. “ a 

ology oor rel) 2 and Girls” (old title, “How 
42 cents “Young Folks’ 
* fod title, 2” 0 


nm what one 
“ Our Bodies 


cents. his popular series has been ‘thor- nts in the same 
oughly revised by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the | sim 
Sant. ef Scientific Intruction of the simple. digm —~ sae 7S mastery way, 


great 
Ld —, who buys Lh ay may oy 
perfectly su ng put pe pesenases oD 
of the very latest and A gees valuable dedu 
tions = modern scien 
Teachers, ‘J mail, $1.40, 


Women's Christian Temperance Union, 
and is now confidently presented as the 
latest, cheapest and best. 


The Swedish Syegm of of yeducational 
Gymnastics Nis P: - 


vised and \enlarged edition, ’ 265 iltuse , i For the Live Teachers of To-Day 

8 wo 
dates the theory ani peactiee of the om The Spir it of the New Edu- 
System to the best advantage. cation. 


Mihe swedish Seheool he of Sy Ne te we Fas poe Gerann, Supervisor 
the Swedis stem ARON NILS a D 

Cloth. Illustrated. "50 cents net; In “= A, of nearly three hundred 

= mail, 55 cents. A condensed manual of pages. x rs. Hopkins sets forth the principles 
educational gymnastics for schools. 4 eh have ¢ guides b ber in all ber labors in 

e Educational 

Mention in the German Schools By Boy ty Ty 

oaN T. Pr Mass Board a Edu- 7 being a succinct history of e development 

cation. $1.00, net; by mail, $1.10. of the industrial idea in Massachuset In 

e for ape Training in the schools, 

rs. Hopkins has been istent, and her 





Trandaved by © Bloments of Chevcholegy. dreases 0 = character building and charac- 
Pri D. Price, S100; by ‘mall, y- 10. "Gee ter as an ‘Object of school education are 
comprehensive, coimplete ePrice fo teachers, By ans 83 


Any of me above books will be sent, paid, w 
Catvlogues and Specimen Pages of our oe 
application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


m receipt of price. Complete 
Publications will be sent upon 
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UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH AND DURABLE POINTS. 


You are obliged to use lead pencils, why not use the best—those having smooth, tough 
Those who have made a practice of using Dixon's “American 
Graphite” pencils declare that they are by all odds the most economical pencils as well as the 
If you are not familiar with them mention N. Y. ScHooL sovTmaL and send 16 cents 


and durable points ? 


best. 
for samples worth double the money. 
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A Pencil | 
is a Pencil 


in one sense of the word, but if you} 
want an agreeable surprise—if you | 
wish to be delighted with the latest 
advance in the pencil world, a pencil 
whose lead is as smooth as VELVET, | 
the finish like GLASS, retains its 
point, will not break in sharpening, 
you must get the 

AMERICAN «VELVET LEAD” 

PENCILS, «GLASS FINISH.” 


Five Samples will be mailed you 
postpaid for 10 cents. 


American Pencil Co. 


SO Howard Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ANDREWS MFC. CO., 
Manufacturers of School Apparatus. 





Globes, Blackboards, Maps, Tellurians, 
Orreries 


Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers, 
A, Ii. ANDREWS & Co.,, 


76 Fifth Ave., New York, 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 


} 
| 


No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 
No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 
No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 


Same without Curtain Top, $12.50, 
$13.25, $14. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, IIL | 


‘NEW ARC LAMP 
* . COLLEGE PROJECTOR 


TELYW—>; 2 — 


—— ST ES om Lich T. 
sAWACI ay & CO. 


PHILA im 








BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 


ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


QUEEN & CO ¥ R, ad, Beck’s New Continental Microscope 


PHILADELPH TA, bi a Continenta 


Philosophical, Electrical BO Ba 
wo Chemical Apparatus, 


SIDNEY OHIO 





CTOSCO) on 


icroscope, rack and pin- 


leces, 40. 


sliding 


2g sig 
5 4 g 
Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 


Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 





course adjustment with two (2) eye pieces, 
No. 173 Same as 172. with the addition of 1 


ion course adjustment ard with two eye 
No. 176 2 as No. 175 but with 1 Gach = 
and 44 inch objectives, - 


No. 172 Continental Microscopes, 
inch and 144 


All schools and colleges are entitled to import these 
microscopes Free of Duty and can thereby secure 
very large reduction from the above prices. 

Duty Free prices quoted on application. 

Bpoctel Offer on Prepared Specimens: 
Oil, Lime or Electric Light; Entomological Objects, assorted, incase, only 
Single, Double or Triple. Botanical e “ a « 50 

Scientific Attachments. Art Ebarmaceutical { “ « “ 5® 
2) Pathological 
and Educational Views. Histological “ “ “ “« 5 
B. COLT & CO., WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, lil. Sole American Agents for R. & J. Beck, 
33, 35 & 39S. Tenth St., cor. Chestnut, PHILADELPHIA 

Send 10 cents for Complete Catalogue of Accesrories, 
also Phot hic Supplies. Write for description of 
BECK’S E BACTERIOLOGICAL STAR, Price, 
$65-- 





J 


16 Beekman St.. N.Y. 


— — 
Manufacturers, Pystagneees and Slide Colorers. 
Catalogues free. 


Alfred L Robbins Co , 


ors rt. 
ment, National School urn 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake Street, 
H CHICAGO, 
Makers of High-Grade Science 


Apparatus for Schools and 
Comes. 











K veless Air Pumps, 
Veoable Acting Static Electrical 
Machines, School Dynamos, 
Solar Microscopes. 
Electrical Test Instruments 
and Modern Educa- 
tional Appliances of 
all kinds, 


Catalogue and SPECIAL 
Net PRICES On any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue Scnoor JournaL, 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


Pews for Churches, Pulpits, Etc. — 
127 CLINTON PLACE, BEATTY’S ORGANS $72, PLANO Pree 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


W. 8th St., near Gth Ave., NEW YORK 


_. BULLOCK. & CRENSHAW, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Ee" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGU 
on application 














eee 
PAID 


IN PRIZES FOR POEMS ON ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 





$1000.00 


2 of $100, - 
4of 50, 


$200.00 ; 12 of $25, - $300.00) 48 PRIZES, Amounting 
- 200.00 | 30 of 10, - 300.00 5 to $1000.00. 


CONDITIONS :—Competitors to remit $1.00, for which they will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and Poet's Penholder. Poems not @ 
exceed 24 lines. Lines not to average over 8 words, Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 1893. Awards made by competent judges 80 


after. Send for circulars, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street New York. 
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Pa. invited 
Catalqques of our various departments 
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76 Same as No. 175 but with 1 
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and 14 inch objectives, 
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Simplex Printer 


copies of writings or | re 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
inIg minutes. Send for circulars and sam- 
ples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 


20 VESEY ST., NEw York, 


PLAYS:PLAYS 





Amateur Theatricals, Tem- 
i. Plays, Drawing-Room Plays, 
Fairy Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Guide Books, Speakers, 
Pantomimes, Charades, Jarley’s Wax Works, Burnt 
Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Wigs. Beards, 
Moustaches, and Scenery. New Catalogues, 
containing many” novelties: full description and 
ee sent FR . 
T. H. FRENCH. os West 23d St., N. ¥. 


















THE 


N 
5 Et ? 





HAMMOND MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT 


BY WHICH MANIFOLDING IS-'MADE EASY ? 












No Argument now left for 





Competitors to Attack 
The Hammond, 


Send for Description. 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


A new invention for duplicating | 


447-449 East 52nd Street, New York. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work. 
Scroll Saws, - 
cular Saws, etc 






D 
~ MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to ne In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 
W. ¥. & JOHN RARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street. RocgForp, ILL. 





THE GREAT 








McALLISTER: 





~~ = on Parlor En 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


aaee 7“ ject teaching for 

eges, and Sue ay ur ae 

sortment of Views, ees Arr, Scignce, age 
ament, etc. nothin; 

Entertainments, Public Ex tbl 

ora profitable business jor 

@ person with small capital. Weare 

@ the largest yp and —_. 
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order juct Par! 
or MAKING MONEY, 


LEER, slow Forks 











BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 


Bryan & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 WasHIneTon St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARCEST BUSINESS 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 


COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14TH STREET. 
New Yor«. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





Rovers will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who ip 
pend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


|: Dtplomses of these schools are licenses for life te 
teach in Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
n February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to bis his School Commis 
t who will way o 

recommen m for appointment to the Sta 
intendent, and it will “be sent by him to the ~ te 
made. 


of of mo 

tion at the school entered in dG , 
in — subjects can be completed in a 
term of a ° , Writ 
ing and Spelling, 

A DIPLOMA from a Col) b Acad- 
emy, or ic department of « Union Schook, oy 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner’s 
Certificate speueet in the 


uniforra examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EXP 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is 
each student spending an entire term of 3) weeks. 


PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 4 


o Duy perttentans o cqneerning Go event schools send 
Brockport, ........ Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
Bcc ccccvccccses James M. Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortland ........... Francis J. CHENEY, Pa.D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo, ........56++ Jno. M. Mruyg, A.M. 
New Paltz.......... FRANK 8. CapzEn, Pu.D. 
Oneonta ............ James M. Mitye, Pu.D. 
Oswego..... .....00 E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattsburg ...-E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam.,........+.. TxHos. B. STOWELL, Pr 


Persons graduating from nw ead woe spennen, 
hereafter organized, and bri &@ secon: tie eehoon 
py af of ‘proficiency from the princi < t 
the followin, Se matters complete tor the Le Rae] 
Courses : tive and Poli- 


L | Geography, American History and. Civil Govern- 





BLACKBOARD CLOTH. 


Per yard, ® four me wide, + 75 
Dtocgnnte , t te Beards 





WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. Scuoor Booxs and SUPPLIES—all kinds. 
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The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.”—HERBERT SPENCER. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


It is not a “ patent medicine,’’ but a food to the brain and nervesincreasing activity and vital force, preventing 
© Fide, night debility. For the relief of brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, lassi- 
ace. night sweats, omer. and to restore and sustain vigorous mental and physical 5 











health, there is no remedy ofequal value. For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians 

and=many loffthe best educators in the —~ | The formula accompanies each package. Pamp Tet free on@Je 

a cation to us. Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 25th St., New York. None genuine without this signature —@~ 
Also Cro oc *s Cold and Catarrh Cure, Price 50 cents. Payable in postage stamps. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 2D 
His Celebrated Numbers, MY SPEpsia 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 351i, GOIE.F., 17 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





—$—_ 


| 
| 


Dr. T. HA. Andrew, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 


| 


| It reaches various forms of 
Stan dard | Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
| cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 


Ty p eS W r i t e r. ‘making the process of digestion 


natural and easy, 








| Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


I 89O 2 Mode | ° | Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.! 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Teaches Neatness, For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Simplicity, 
Care eee ae Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but | 
’ napproached | 


Accuracy, ° With the aid of a Remington Typewriter, a machine that can be operated 
Observation. at sight by a "y child who can read, the study of English composition is much 


iaehien facilitated. he manipulation of the keys appeals to the child’s love of | 
motion. As printers are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 


Reveals Errors in print wi.l become so, 


Spelling, 
R TRATED CATA 
Grammar, SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED C LOGUE. 


Punctuation, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BEN EDICT, | 
Capitalization. 327 Broadway, New York. 


“The Best Methods Demand.” 5OOO Sold 


deco BEFORE THE ist COPY 
New Script Primer, WAS BOUND. 


A Child's First Book. 





| ‘‘ Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.” 








Cities, counties, nties, and towns 


ALL IN SCRIPT. have alread ado ted it. —— 
With Transition to Print. y P Over Two Thousand 


Sample copy, 20 cents. | Potter & Putnam, New = FE ALI GRAPHS 


ESEELERESESESELELEEEES Now in Use in our Schools, 


[ IT ee ir WILL GOST YOU NOTHING. = potion 
the "inest cin oe oof i PIAN iAN 0S a d ORGANS : a 7orfusting and phrasing sing. — ae 
in the world. WE $100 USE THE CALIGRAPH ‘i 








show you how to 
Satisfaction guaranteed before you pay. SS: rae On UT and oP it to us. and increase your exactitude many 
You will be surprised at the result, But you must do it NOW. Write to 


. = : Manufactured by 
NISH Cc Hagabliohed) WASHINGTON: & | 5He AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


ESSESESESESESERESSERESESARSEREELETETESELELESESESE: 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Lehigh Blackboard Cloth ante ianiadwogto, Blackboards 
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S—SqueE Archbishops of the Roman Catholic 
( \ Church lately finished a session of three 
days inthis city. The most important 
subject considered, was that of the paro- 
chial school. There have been wide dif- 
ferences of opinion in the Catholic church 
upon this question. One party has for many years been 
hoping to have made a division of the school money be- 
tween the public schools and the parochial schools. 
But it has been seen that this was impossible ; there 
are many Catholic trustees of schools and none are more 
set against such a decision than they. One 1s secular, the 
other sectarian. 

Another party headed by Archbishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul, devised the “ Faribault plan.” This was a com- 
promise between the parochial schools and the public 
schools. Catholic children were to receive religious in- 
struction after school hours in the school-rooms. It did 
not please the party who wanted religious instruction 
given during school hours. The matter went before the 
Pope and after a lengthened controversy it was decided 
that “it might in special cases be tolerated.” This de- 
cision by no means satisfied certain German Catholic 
priests,and at Newark, in September last, they denounced 
such methods as sinful, and declared that a child had 
better never learn reading, writing, and arithmetic, than 
to learn them in this way. 

The council of archbishops aided by the advice of a 
Papal ablegate, who came to give the Pope’s views upon 
the question, passed resolutions that have a great signi- 
ficance. They urged the extension of parochial schools 
and the supplementing of the instruction administered 
in the public schools to Roman Catholic children by re- 
ligious instruction at home or at church. There is par- 
ticular pains evident not to denounce the public schools, 
nor to disparage the “ Fairbault plan.” It is in fact a 
recognition of the beneficence of the public school sys- 
tem. The utterances at Newark are ignored. There 
are two classes of Catholic priests; one is European, 
the other American in view. The latter recognize the 
value of the public school; they do not underrate the 
value of religious instruction, but they see that every 
citizen in a self-governing country, must be intelligent. 
These are the resolutions: 

First.—-To promote the erection of Catholic schools, so that there may be ac- 


commodation in them, if possible, for all our Catholic children, according to the 
a of the third Plenary Council of Baltimore and the decision of the Holy 


ul} [467 <7 . 
QS 


ond.—That as to children who at present do not attend Catholic schools, 
Wedirect, in addition, that provisions be made for Sunday schools, and, also, by 
instruction, on some other day or days of the week, and by urging parents to 
teach their children the Christian doctrine at their homes. y 
jay and week-day schools should be under the direct su ision of the 
clergy, aided by the intelligent lay teachers, and, when possible, by the mem- 
bers of religious-teaching orders. 


There have been a great many Catholic priests who 
have called the public schools “ godless,” “ ungodly,” 


etc., but others headed by Archbishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul, and Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, have measured 
them justly. Archbishop Corrigan has been one of the 
most influential opponents of .any recognition of the 
public schools but he has been obliged to give way. The 
second resolution explodes the doctrine once promul- 
gated that parents sending their children to public 
schools were condemned as guilty of mortal sin. It ex- 
plicitly says they may do so, so long as they consent to 
teach their children Christian doctrine at home after 
school hours, or to send them to the catechism class at 
the parish church on Sundays. This recognizes Archbis- 
hop Ireland’s Fairbault experiment; it will probably be 
adopted in other parts of the United States. Parents 
can send their children for secular education wherever 
they choose. Church and state are recognized as 


separated. 
> 


At the Council of City Superintendents two matters 
came up incidentally that possess a real interest. Supt. 
Prentice, of Hornellsville, a man of unusual sincerity 
detailed his efforts to prevent cigarette smoking by 
school boys. In the discussion it was apparent that a 
number of the superintendents were, themselves, tobacco 
smokers. The thought would come up, Can there be 
success in breaking up tobacco using among pupils if 
the teacher himself uses it? He may punish the pupil 
for smoking, but he cannot make a non-smoker of him 
except by example. There are those heroic enough to 
say in the spirit of Paul, “ Lesta single pupil smoke be- 
cause I do, then I will not smoke.” 

The other matter arose from remarks by Supt. Max- 
well as to the cause of truancy. He had said that there 
were large numbers of boys in the streets who had been 
once in school; they were out from causes arising in 
the school-room ; they had been “sent home” for books, 
for excuses. It was the general expression that no child 
should be “sent home” when once in the school. The 
temptation to stay in the streets is before them and 
they give way. “Sending home” was once the fashion- 
able remedy for all sins large and small, but it’s being 
laid aside at last, thank God. 

oe 

The mayor of this city declined to reappoint the only 
woman on the board of education. Her reappoint 
ment was asked for by very many women, and some 
men, all worthy. of being heeded. The mayor refused 
because the request was made on the ground that she 
was a woman ; if it had been made solely on account of 
her ability the case might not have been different, be- 
cause the traditions of the board are against it. And 
then there was a strong pressure by the women teach- 
ers who prefer the board to be made of men. It is gen- 
erally conceded, even by those who opposed her re- 
appointment, that Mrs. Williams had been efficient in 
the performance of her duties. She retires in obedi- 
ence to the demands of tradition, 
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The Schools of the Cities. 


There is no doubt but that the result of the individual 
examination Dr. Rice is making of the public schools in 
the various cities and reporting in the Forum will be ser- 
viceable to the real advancement of education, and the 
advancement of real education. We have an educa- 
tional machine that, as a machine, seems almost perfect. 
In the cities, when looked at closely, it appears to be 
substantially this: (1) There is some authorized per- 
son that examines into the scholarship of a would-be 
teacher and grants certificates of fitness ; (2) there is 
some authorized person or persons that appoints to 
places some or all who obtain these certificates and they 
are paid from the public purse. (3) Sometimes these 
two powers are blended in one person. 

Now why does not a scheme that seems so simple 
work? In the first place because the “examining power” 
does not demand educational fitness, though it does ask 
for scholastic fitness ; in the second place, because the 
“appointing power” is moved in selecting from the can- 
didates by other considerations than ability to teach. 

These are no new thing to say; they have existed as 
far back as the foundation of the system; they are a 
part of the system ; they are so firmly imbedded that it 
is doubtful whether they can be removed in the time of 
an entire generation. 

But now special attention has been called to educa- 
tion within the last quarter of this century and things 
that were silently submitted to in 1875 will seem in 1900 
to be things that must be got rid of. It is for this 
reason that the reports Dr. Rice gives of things he has 
seen in the schools of our great cities will be read with 
close attention. We need nothing so much as that the 
schools be critically inspected by a competent man. 
Whether Dr. Rice is a competent man will appear when 
he publishes his reports. 

No field so needs critical inspection as the schools of 
our large cities ; they are nowhere equal to the advance 
made inother departments. The reason is that teachers 
possessing special qualifications are not sought for. 
No one but a novice would think of advising a young 
man or young woman possessing special skill as a teacher 
to go from the interior of the state to New York, Brook- 
lyn, Albany, or Buffalo. While no rules forbid the em- 
ployment of any not belonging in these cities, the local 
“appointing powers” feel they have all they can do to 
meet the demands made on them for places by their 
political and other affiliations. This cannot but keep 
the teaching talent in the cities on a low plane. 

If Dr. Rice will point out the very moderate style of 
teaching enjoyed by the average American boy or girl, 
the public may be brought to look into the matter and 
thus a reform will set in; such a reform is greatly 
needed. The teacher’s place is now sought for by per- 
sons who have sufficient knowledge, but who have no 
special skill ; and they get it not by possessing skill but 
by having “ influence” which may be brought to bear. 

Of all places the school-room is the last place for me- 
diocre talent; childhood is granted but once. Educa- 
tion is a sacred trust. To put a destitute man in the 
teacher’s place in order that he may geta living is in- 
deed a kindness to him, but what of the child? so. = 

Dr. Rice portrays specimens of teaching that must be 
rated as decidedly mechanical, in Buffalo, Baltimore, and 
Cincinnati. There was a time when such reports would 
have awakened little attention. What if they are me- 
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chanical? some would’say. They do not reflect that the 
age for mechanical teaching has begun to pass away, 
We are at the beginning of a newera evidently. The old 
is passing away ; the appeal to nature insisted on in 
Emile ; the experiments carried on at Stanz, which at- 
tracted the attention of kings and queens and even 
Napoleon; the plays witnessed by Marenholz von 
Bulow—all these found the world busy over mechanical 
methods with children ; and it is not done with them 
yet. 

THE JOURNAL has steadily urged a reform in methods, 
for nearly twenty years. It has especially said that 
when outsiders witnessed the usual methods they could 
not hold the teacher in esteem. And further, that the 
time would come when some competent person would 
bring the system into public derision by portraying the 
methods employed. A good many have been moved by 
these exhortations; the readers of THE JOURNAL are 
men and women who are striving to teach in accordance 
with the light of science. 

There are some schools in this country that Dr. Rice 
will find to meet his ideal of what the American school 
should be. He will visit some of these and give their 
methods, and the public will be asked, Which will you 
have, the unscientific or the seientific ? 

It seems plain that the century is to close in discuss- 
ing education. A voice is heard crying, “ Make straight 
the ways of your schools.” 

Dr. Rice’s intention is to be just and not caricature 
educational methods, and so we may expect some 
brighter scenes from our best school-rooms to be pic- 
tured out. 


r 
The Teachers’ Institute. 


When the educational revival set in in New York state 
resulting from the voice crying in the wilderness ot 
Horace Mann and others, the teachers following a well- 
known psychologica! law forgot not the frequent assem- 
bling of themselves together and there grew up the 
county teachers’ institutes. These institutes began to 
come into existence about 1840,and have exerted a power- 
ful influence. The impulse derived from them was felt 
first at the East ; as the West settled up Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and the rest of the states 
successively employed the teachers’ institute. The 
first institutes were mainly employed in doing two 
things: (1) impressing teachers with a sense of the re- 
sponsibility and importance of their work. (2) Giving 
methods of teaching the ordinary branches to take the 
place of the crude and often outlandish routine so com- 
monly pursued. They added, if they could, to these de- 
partments lectures or addresses by men of standing in the 
professional, literary, or even political world. {t was 
thought best todo this mainly to identify these men 
with the cause of public education, then in a feeble state 
and hardly able to say its soul was itsown. The insti- 
tute was declared to be merely “taking the rough bark 
off;” it did not aim at any thing very elevated—it could 
not if it had wanted to. 

The writer remembers one of these institutes—the 
first he attended ; it was in Oneida county; it was prob- 
ably in the year 1848 when he assembled with others who 
were thinking of teaching school. The subject of sal- 
aries came under discussion and when all who had re- 
ceived 75 cents per week during the summer were asked 
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to rise, several girls responded, wearing, of course, 
calico garments ; about the same number it appeared 
received $1.00 per week. Whena man rose who received 


$30.00 per month he was looked at with muchrespect, 


and applause followed when he stated that he was to have 
$35.00 during the coming winter ; it showed remarkabie 
popularity that a district would advance $5.00 on the 
wages paid the teachers. In Utica the public school 
teachers received it is believed about $40.00 per month. 

The subjects of reading, spelling, geography, etc., were 
discussed ; mental arithmetic was earnestly recom- 
mended ; it was apparently used in few schools. One 
told how he got his reputation for keeping good or- 
der ; wearing slippers he sneaked up behind a big fellow 
and seizing him by the collar “yanked him out on the 
floor and gave him the prettiest licking you ever saw.” 
Corporal punishment was heartily approved of in those 
days. 

It has been recognized that we have passed through 
and are passing through another educative development. 
The old education had done what it could and it has 
done nobly. There began to be felt, about 1870, that 
American education was to enter on a new and broader 
stage of development. It had been marching towards 
a Promised Land for thirty years and now saw signs 
that the border was reached. What Pestalozzi had 
taught had taken root and was reinforced by the teach- 
ings of Froebel. The effect of the normal schools was 
being felt. The undefended condition of the public 
schools had passed ; they did not have to look at every 
turn in the road expecting to find an opponent. They 
were now befriended by the highest influence in church 
and state. Wages had increased five-fold; the people 
began to respect what they paid so much for. 

The teachers’ institute (referring now more particu- 
larly tothe East) has not changed, as has the rest of the 
great public school apparatus ; and there is an uneasy 
and restive feeling among the teachers who assemble. 
In some of the states it has been found necessary “ to 
go out into the by-ways and compel them to come in.” 
The only time the writer remembers to have a teacher 
use “blankety” words was at a teachers’ institute ; he 
“blanketed” the institute. This seemed like sacrilege 
to the writer and he begar. to look into the methods of 
the institute. The result of the examination has led 
him to agree with Hon. Andrew S. Draper’s remarks : 
“The teachers institute 1s the weak spot in the system.” 

Below is given the program of an institute held in 
Dover, New Jersey, November 2, 3, 4, 1892: . 


Address, Supt. Poland. 


Reading Circle, Co. Supt. Cooper- 
Language, Snyder. ~ e ve 


Drawing. L. R. Thompson. 
Lecture, (evening) 








Peamanship, Demarest. Prof. Development, Miss McNary. 
Hs +p oh English Literature, “ - 
‘story of Education, Prest. Green. Geography, Gleason. 
hose Fault, (lecture) Ryan. History 


Mathematics. Habitin Education, (evening) Cook. 








Saving Time, Maxon. 
Arithmetic “ 


Psychology in Teaching, Gregory. 


School Management, Cook. 
Training the Senses, “ 


Below is given the program of an institute held in 
Kingston, N. Y., October 24, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1892 : 


The Training of Children, Scudder. Ground Notions of Algebra, Keyser. 
Questions and Answers, * Utility of the Useless, (evening) * 








The Sensibilities, Cheney. Furnishing the School-Room, Scudder. 
¢ Broader Education (evening) Organizing the School, = 
Cheney. Heredity & Environment, ” 








Elementary Geography, Scudder. Ideal Teaching, “ 
elief Forms & Sand Molding, “ School Government, Milne. 
ap Questions & Drawing, se Our Mother Tongue, (evening) Milne. 





School Economy, Milne. Arithmetic, Bugbee. 


Grammar, Scudder. Phases of Educa, (evening) Bugbee. 


Instrumental Drawing, Scudder. Arithmetic, » 
odern C oncepts od Gace’ Miscellaneous, Moran. 
: eyser. County Association, (evening) Moran 
Summing Up, Scudder. 
_Now these are fair samples of what the great state of 
NewYork and the state of NewJersey, that have no mean 
educational ideas, are doing for the teachers in the way 
of preparing them (1) to teach properly in the public 
schools—this applies to the new teacher ; (2) to prepare 
them to teach better this year than it did last—this ap- 
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plies to those who have been teachers for several years. 
These states attempt to reach both of these classes. 

Let the reader look over these programs and ask the 
question. At this stage of educational development, is 
this what a state should do for its teachers in order to 
improve the quality ofthe teaching? We are inclined to 
think that the bulk of the teachers would not regret to 
know that the institutes were not to be opened ; this 
not because they do not want to make progress in a 
knowledge of the business by which they earn their 
living and stand reputably before the public. The vast 
majority do. want to improve—they feel an intense de- 
sire to improve. They do not, however, feel as they go 
away from the institute that they have been seriously 
benefited. If it were not for the law compelling them 
to come it is doubtful whether half of the teachers of a 
county would assemble. 

The teachers’ institute is, as Mr. Draper says, “ the 
weak spot in the system.” It has not developed in 
proportion to the development of the rest of the system. 
What is needed is that the institutes become county 
training schools, holding session for not less than one 
month, during the summer. (To meet the need of 
social intercourse let the County Teachers’ Association 
meet quarterly.) The demand that a school take the 
place of the institute is warranted by history. In 1845 
when a body of the noblest men New York state has ever 
known met to devise a means for improving education, 
what did they do? Advise teachers’ institutes? No; 
they proposed the founding of a school to train teach- 
ers. Such is the need to-day. 

Let the institutes be turned into county normal train- 
ing schools, and thus the second great movement be in- 
augurated in educational progress. 


¥ 


There has been incomparably fine weather in this 
great city during the past two months; yes, it has been 
glorious ! One can walk the streets on these fine morn- 
ings and say, “It is almost Paradise.” And on his walk 
he will come upon a company of well-clad boys and 
girls with books in their hands, all wending their way 
towards some central point. “They are school chil- 
dren,” rises to one’s lips, and one falls to watching them 
with interest. 

What an army is moving forward to these central points! 
Two hundred thousand strong it is! There are the pri- 
mary children, the younger children in charge of an 
older brother and sister. What faith they seem to have ? 
They move forward to the school-house feeling sure 
that it is a good thing to be there, even though they 
are restrained of their liberty. There are the advanced 
pupils—how brave and self-confident they are! They 
have forgotten they once were in the primary depart- 
ments. 

The glory of this metropolis is in the number of bril- 
liantly minded men and women that live in it. The 
schools are recognized as one of the great means to in- 
tellectual supremacy. A Chicago man lately said, “When 
I make a million I mean to come to New York and 
live.” Let it be felt by every one in this wonderful city 
that it owes its magnetic power to the cultivated men 
and women who reside in it. Let the schools be recog- 
nized as fountains of civic supremacy. 


> 


The Primary Journat of December 3 will contain 
several pages of material for Christmas exercises in 
schools. There will be a great variety for all grades, 
consisting of dramas, recitations, and songs written ex- 
pressly for THE JouRNAL, to be sung to popular airs. 
The smallest primary children have not been forgotten 
and a charming little “Star Exercise,” telling “The 
Story of Christmas,” by twenty star-crowned little 
people, will be one of the most attractive features of the 
program. The recitations will be illustrated, expressly 
for the use of teachers, indicating the way to get quick 
scenic effects upon the platform without costume or ex- 
pense. Have faith, teachers, that the Christmas number 


will bring you exactly what you want. 
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Educational Psychology. 


Pictures from .Teachers’ Meetings, Utica, N. Y. 
Lesson I. 


( Superintendent.)—How do we gain knowledge of the 
external world? TZeachers—‘ Through the senses.” 
“ By perception.” ‘By the action of our minds.” 

First let us settle what we mean by external world. 
“All outside of myself.” Itouch my cheek and gain 
knowledge of its smoothness. Is that external world? 
“Yes.” “No.” (After some further discussion it was 
agreed to call all outside a person’s mind “external 
world” to him.) 

(Superintendent, holding an object before the teach- 
ers.) Are you gaining knowledge of this box? What 
are you learning about it? “I am gaining a knowl- 
edge of its size, color, shape.” What do mean by “I”? 
“My mind.” Very well. Here is the box. There is 
your mind. There you are. Trace the sequence of 
cause and effect from the box here in my hand up to 
the point where you can say you have come to know its 
color. (The table is struck and a similar tracing from 
the object to the completed act of knowing is called 
for. Similarly the other senses are called into action 
and that action studied. Some such conclusions as the 
following are reached. An object is struck and thereby 
set in vibration. This vibration is communicated to the 
air, by that tothe drum of the ear ; thence over various 
intermediate organs to the brain. An effect is (some- 
how) produced in the mind. This effect the mind re- 
fers to an external object as its cause. In a similar 
manner it is believed vibrations of the ether are trans- 
mitted to the retina of the eye; then by the optic 
nerve to the brain. An effect is produced in the mind, 
and by the mind this effect is referred to the box as its 
cause. I then say I have come to know or have gained 
knowledge of the color of the box.) Has your mind 
been active or passive in this process? “ Active.” “ Pas- 
sive.” “Both.” When your mind referred the effect 
upon itself to an external cause, the box, did your mind 
act? “Yes.” Then we have found one action of our 
minds. 

Again, I speak the words City Hall. How many see 
it? (Many hands up.) Where? “In my mind.” Has 
it been there before? “Yes.” What did your mind 
do when I spoke the words “City Hall”? “Called up 
the picture.” “Recalled the picture.” Did it do any- 
thing else? “I knew the picture had been in my mind 
before.” Did your mind act? “Yes.” Was this action, 
or these actions, the same kind as those actions by 
which you gained an item of knowledge for the first 
time? “No.” Then we have formed another kind of 
mental action. (Next the words, ‘‘ A winged horse with 
a human head,” were spoken. As before, many saw it.) 
Can you build up in your minds pictures never there 
before? Does the mind act inthis? Is this action 
different from the one last considered? “Yes.” 

What have we been studying for the last half hour? 
(Different answers were given until all agreed that we 
had been studying mental actions, or the mind in differ- 
ent modes of activity.) What shall we call this study ? 
“ Psychology.” Correct. Now how have you studied it? 
“ By studying our own minds.” “ By looking into our 
minds.” “By introspection.” Now we see to a certain 
extent what we are to study and at least, ome way 
we are to study it. You are ready for the next 
lesson. That lesson is to study the action of your 
mind in gaining specific items of knowledge through the 
senses. Simplify matters by confining your attention 
to the act of gaining a single simple item of knowledge. 
Study such an act for each of the senses. Be able to 
trace the causes and effects and to describe what your 
mind does. Under no circumstances are you to consult 
a book or the opinions of others for the present. Later 
we may compare our conclusions with those of trained 
psychologists, but for the present it is our duty to learn 
how to study psychology. 

Lesson II. 


(At the second meeting but few had succeeded in 
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satisfying themselves by their study of the action of 
their minds while in the “ process of gaining some single 
simple item of knowledge.” This only illustrated the 
difficulty of introspection. Again, by experiments and 
illustrations, in a manner similar to that described in 
the first lesson, but more carefully and minutely, the 
teachers were led to gain some item of knowledge, and 
to study the action of their minds during the process, 
Many saw that in this process there is an effect produced 
in the mind, and that the mind refers this effect to an 
external cause; a resultant is left in the mind. Many of 
these simple resultants are, by the action of the mind, 
combined into one complete mental picture of the ex- 
ternal object.) 

Now, what shall we call these various things we have 
discovered? First the effect produced upon the mind 
by the color of that box? “ Perception.” “ Percept.” 
“Sensation.” The act of the mind in referring this 
effect to its external cause? (Again many names were 
given, some of the answers showing that they were 
given more for a guess than anything else.) This brings 
us to one of the difficulties in the study of psychology 
from the writings of different persons. There seems 
to be such a wide diversity in the nomenclature of the 
science. However, let us first clearly see and under- 
stand the thing, and then name it. For our purposes, 
and because the names are perhaps most commonly used, 
we will name as follows: The effect produced on the 
mind we will call sensation, the reference of this to its 
external cause jferception, the single simple resultant 
remaining in the mind a fercept, and the complete 
mental picture, made up of many percepts, an sdea, Or 
more popularly still we will call the whole mental pro- 
cess perception. 

(Having thus made an entrance into the study, some 
questions were taken up that might be called introduct- 
ory.) What reasons do you now see why a teacher should 
study psychology? (A few good answers were given, 
but were declared too general by the superintendent.) 
Be more specific. What good will it be to you in to- 
morrow’s arithmetic or geography class? ‘So as to 
know how to present the matter wisely and at the right 
time.” “In order to know the quickest and best way 
to develop a new thought.” (Other answers were given, 
but the teachers were urged to bring the application 
still more closely to their work.) _ What do we study in 
psychology? “Mind.” “The different actions of the 
mind.” Have we studied some of these actions? “ Yes.” 
We shall continue to study them so that we may classify 
them and describe them. Next, whose minds do we 
study? Whose have we studied thus tar? “Our own.” 
Can we study the minds of others? “ Yes.”” How? “By 
their words.” “By their actions.” How else? (No new 
answers were given.) There is another way which 1s 
given prominence by some, but a way we shall not at- 
tempt. It is founded upon the principle held by many 
that in the growth and development of every individual 
we have the epitome of the growth and development of 
mankind as a whole. Thus they claim to learn much of 
the growth of mind in the child from the development 
of mankind, from savagery to civilization, as recorded 
in history. 

What difficulties will we need in the study of the mind 
of the child? “He uses words with different meanings 
from those we attach to them.” “His mind differs from 
ours.” “He will not show his mind to the unsym- 
pathizing teacher.” We shall find, however, that wheo 
we are with him in loving smypathy he will reveal much 
of himself to us. He will be frank and unconventional 
in his words, we can easily see the meaning he attaches 
his words to, and we can learn much of the workings of 
his mind. Thus we shall be able the better to teach 


him. 
* 

“ Education should cultivate the power of expressing 
one’s thought clearly, concisely and cogently. ‘This 
power is to be procured only by such practice in the 
mother tongue, and this practice should make part of 
every child’s education from end to end.”—PREsIDENT 
ELIOT. 
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Room for Education. 


In September last it became known that the directors 
of the World’s fair were not recognizing the needs of 
the educational interests of the country. On October 
4, a meeting of prominent educators was called at 
Chicago, to urge that sufficient space be provided for a 
full and creditable educational exhibit. A committee 
was appointed by the directors and they were privately 
assured that a special building was to be erected, and 
word went out to this effect; but there has been no 
official publication made. In this state of affairs Dr. W. 
N. Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind., the secretary of the com- 
mittee writes as follows: 

1, The committee showed that a satisfactory presentation of the schools of 


America would require a gross floor space of 200,000 feet. 
2. It was shown that this could be provided in a building costing about $15>,- 


00, 

3. The director-general showed that it would be feasible to appropriate this 
amount without prejudice to any other interest, and he still holds this view. 

4. The director-general also says that he is ready to indicate a suitable site as 
soon as the money shall be appropriated. 


5. It is reported that certain interests, notably the art and music interests, for 


reasons best known to themselves, oppose the erection of sucha building, and 
it is feared that these interests control a majority of the board of directors. 

6. The Chicago authorities last yer issued invitations to all the states of the 
union to prepare educational exhibits and emphasized these invitations twice 
he ponent id ad at the same time detailed directions and promising ample space 
200,000 fee 


7, The majority of states accepted the invitation and have been at work at 
great expense to all concerned preparing exhibits. 

_8. Now the promise of space is practically withdrawn and the chief of the 
arts department is on the eve of withdrawing his invitation. 

It seems imperative that all agencies that make for progress should protest 
against this culpable neglect of education by the exposition. It is boasted that 
our free institutions owe much to education ; indeed, that education is their 
main stay. To ignore education, as is pro d by the board of directors and 
their artistic friends, is to expose our free institutions to the contempt and ridi- 
cule of the civilized world. Prompt action may still save us from this ignominy. 
Meetings of teachers and friends of education in every state, should called 
so that each state may have an opportunity to voice her protest. 

The New York council of city superintendents, at 
Yonkers decided not to recommend any exhibit from 
this state unless the promise made should be carried out. 
Massachusetts has also decided to make no display at 
all in the educational section unless a building is pro- 
vided to give them adequate space. Both states are 
anxious to show their educational systems, but would 
rather make none at all than to do themselves injustice 
by an inferior exhibit. 


¥ 
The Memory. 


(Discussed for Young Teachers.) 


By E. E. Kenyon, Pd. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“No act of observation is complete without a judg- 
ment.” The pupils of a certain class had passed four 
times daily for an entire term over a doorstep made un- 
sightly by five ugly notches, but, though all had noticed 
the notches, not one could answer the question, “ How 
many ?” simply because they had never paused in pass- 
ing to say, “ There are five.” Three ladies were stop- 
ping ata summer hotel. Two of them invariably fell 
into discussion of the toilets of their fellow guests on 
leaving the dining-room. The third listened and won- 
dered how they remembered what people wore. She 
herself had admired this and disapproved that in her 
glances round the table, but could not, once outside the 
door, recall a single thing that any one had worn. She 
concluded that it was because she had not “ thought in 
words,” and tried the plan, merely as an interesting ex- 
periment, of making mental statements of certain feat- 
ures in the dress of the people at dinner, as “ Miss B. is 
dressed in perfect taste—the two browns in her dress 
exactly match her eyes and hair.” She found that she 
could now contribute to the after-dinner gossip, nearly 
all of these “ judgments,” as the psychologists call them, 
coming to mind as she wanted them. She fell into the 
habit of making similar judgments upon the faces of 
people she was introduced to, upon the turning points 
i travel, as “ This crossing has a barber’s shop, a drug- 
Store, a saloon, and a vacant lot ;” on the places where 
things were casually laid out of hand, as “I place this 
fan in the upper bureau drawer,” and upon various other 
Objects and incidents. This wasa course of idle experi- 
Menting, but she found that the habit grew upon her and 
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that with it her incidental memory improved most won- 
derfully. Being a teacher, she applied her discovery to 
her art, and when she had led her pupils to observe any- 
thing that she wanted them to remember, she made 
them state it. 

The memory is neither more nor less than the ability 
and tendency of the mind to repeat past processes. 
These processes have to be recalled, and the links by 
which they are repeatedly dragged into operation are 
themselves parts of the process. “ Peach cream—once 
before in my life I have eaten it. Where?” The room 
comes up before me with its size, light, and general ar- 
rangement, and, though no detail of rustic decoration is 
seen, I distinctly feel the sense of being in a country 
town and with a sympathetic, interesting, stout old 
lady, whose face I cannot see. “Mrs.—Mrs.— If I 
could only recall her identity I could name the place.” 
There is some obstruction to the molecular action of the 
brain. The mind runs over a panorama of country 
towns, instead of holding fast that picture. It fails and 
the picture resumes its vividness. “Mrs.— Mrs.— 
Stockton! Woodbury!” The process is completed. 
The first operation was the linking of like with like. 
The peach cream of the moment recalled the peach 
cream of long ago. The second part was the linking of 
concomitants. The Vineland sensations that accom- 
panied the enjoyment of the first dish of peach cream 
were, as it were, held in solution with it and must accom- 
pany it on its second visit to consciousness. This pic- 
ture could not complete itself while the mind was dis- 
tracted by the procession of country towns, but, with a 
higher degree of abstraction, all the elements distinct in 
consciousness on the original occasion returned to their 
places and the act of recollection was fully performed. 


The two kinds of linking here illustrated are all there 
is to memory. Things are associated in the mind 
either /ogically (as similars, or by cause and effect, by 
genus and species, etc.), or accidentally (as concomitants 
in time, or parts of an incongruous whole). Lord Dun- 
dreary’s lisp is a part of a congruous whole, and comes 
under the first classification; but most questions of 
name and date come under the second. 


Recollection is a power to be cultivated by exercise. 
Memory is an automatic action of the mind beyond our 
control, except as we exclude or invite the mind’s 
guests on their first appearance, by giving or denying 
the intense attention which makes them permanencies 
easily found. The last two words, “easily found,” indi- 
cate the relation of first impression to recollection, as 
well as to memory itself, which is merely readiness for 
recollection. A thing vividly impressed seems to take 
so large a grasp upon the mind as to establish a thou- 
sand associations by which it is afterward recalled, 
either purposely or unexpectedly. What these associa- 
tions are, we do not know at the time and often they 
perform their office so rapidly that we search for them 
in vain, asking, “ What made me think of that incident ?” 
But they are there, or the recollection would not take 
place. 


To strengthen the power of recollection, go over your 
reminiscences, catch here and there a dim picture and 
force it into greater clearness by “ hanging on” to the 
portion seen. Review conversations, sometimes going 
backward through them in search of what led to each 
successive remark, and sometimes beginning at the 
starting point and searching for what each remark led 
to. The one plan will help you to recall causes; the 
other, effects. 

There are “ memory teachers ” abroad who are doing 
some harm and some good. The best of them is 
Loisette. We listened to a course of “memory les- 
sons” not long ago, given by a man who has become 
famous by advertising, which was Loisette’s “system,” 
diluted or adulterated wherever changed. Loisette 
is a “great head” and will help you, if he Aas been “ ex- 
posed ”—unless you already thoroughly understand the 
laws of attention and memory. Let “mnemonics” se- 
verely alone, unless you wish to cumber and cripple your 
mind, 
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The School Room. 


Nov. 26,—NuMBERS AND PEopLe. 
Dec. 3.—PRimary. 

Dec. 10.—DoinG anv Eruics, 
Dec, 17.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Dec. 24.—EartH AND SELF, 


Room Enough For All. 


Don’t crowd and push on the march of life, 
Or tread on each other’s toes, 
For the world at best, with its great unrest, 
Is hard enough as it goes. 
Oh, why should the strong oppress the weak 
Till the latter goes off the wall ? 
On this earth of ours, with its thorns and flowers, 
There’s a room enough for all. 


If a lagging Brother falls behind, 
And drops from the toiling band; 

If fear and doubt put his soul to rout, 
Then lend him a helping hand. 

Cheer up his heart with words of hope, 
Nor season the speech with gall ; 

In the great highway, on the busiest day, 
There’s room enough for all. 


¥ 


Ideas Before Words in Teaching 


Arithmetic. 


By W. W. SPEER, Principal Moseley School, Chicago, Iil. 


To make a knowledge of denominate numbers valuable it 
must be something more than word-knowledge. 

Nothing short of contact with the weights and measures will 
impart clear ideas of the subject. If you are trying to teach de- 
nominate numbers by talking about the foot, pound, and peck, you 
are wasting your time and fixing a prejudice in the minds of your 
pupils in favor of accepting that which is not understood, or at 
best only partially so. It is the experience of most business men 
that the practical knowledge they have of arithmetic was not ac- 
quired in the public schools, but after they left them. I have 
tested large classes of teachers in distinguishing between the 
half-bushel and the peck, and usually not a third of the pupils of the 
different classes were able to tell whether the half- bushel is a peck, 
half-bushel measure or a bushel measure. If teachers are con- 
tent to talk for years about 2 pints 1 quart, 8 quarts 1 peck, 4 
pecks 1 bushel, and do not know a half-bushel from a tub, how 
imperfect must be the ideas of the children whom they instruct. 
George Eliot’s remark about some people having a religious vo- 
cabulary, but no religious experience, would apply with force to 
those who have the language of denominate numbers, but know 
nothing of the numbers themselves. Recently I called a teacher's 
attention to a cubic foot, when she asked. “ Is that a cubic foot ?” 
The intonation of her voice and her surprised manner led me to 
think that she could not have been more astonished had I told 
her it was a cord. When pupils repeat tables they do not com- 
prehend, they are like a horse on a treadmill which makes some 
motion but no progress. When repeating 20 grains 1 scruple, 3 
scruples 1 dram, 8 drams I ounce, 12 ounces I pound, they might 
as well be saying, “ Intra mintra cutra corn, apple seed and apple 
thorn.” An unlimited number of tables can be made, each furn- 
ishing as much mental discipline as that of any merely memor- 
ized table in denominate numbers. As valuable a tabie can be 
made of this Mother Goose jingle as of that which stops with the 
tongue and does not reach the intellect. 

20 intras=1I mintra - - 

3 mintras=1 cutra -. * 

8 cutras= I corn . - 

I2 corns=1I apple-seed - - . 

Under this improvised table I will give and solve a problem in 
reduction. 

Reduce 3 apple-seeds, 4 corns, 3 cutras to cutras: 

3 apple-seeds, 4 corns, 3 cutras. 
12 Analysis.—Since 1 apple-seed equals 12 
=e corns, there are I2 times as many corns as 
apple-seeds ; to which add the given number 
36 
4“ of corns, etc. ; ae 
ake: The following suggestions may assist in de- 
40“ veloping ideas of linear measure: Children like 
to cut sticks and paper. Place a cubic inch be- 
fore each pupil and let him cut sticks and slips 
of paper equal in length to one of its edges. 
Proceed in the same manner with two-inch, 
three-inch measures, etc. Comparisons should 
“ always be made with the standards of measure- 
323 : 
ment. Todevelop ideas of length there must 


320 cutras. 
“ 


be comparison. The length of short sticks and the height and 
width of small objects could be guessed at and measured. Severa| 
sticks could be arranged in one line, their length estimated and 
then measured. The correct measures can be observed and 
drawn on slates or paper. When too long to be drawn on paper 
or slate they can be drawn on the blackboard. Vary the exercise 
by letting the pupils work vertical, oblique, and horizontal lines an 
inch long on coarse perforated cardboard. If the pupils are 
studying the number five, these lines are to be so arranged as to 
show what they see in the number. 


An aid to teaching number and an exer- 

ee cise which would familiarize pupils with the 
—_—_———— _ standards of length, would be the compari- 

son of the feet in a line drawn on the blackboard and separated 
into as many feet as there are ones in the number whic’ is being 
taught. Sticks marked off into as many feet might be used in- 
stead of the lines. The pupils should be encouraged to tell all 
they can see in the lines before being questioned. Question so as 
to present the fundamental operations in the following order, viz.: 
Addition, multiplication, subtraction, and division. If a pupil 
learns multiplication it must be through having made additions; 
for multiplication is a statement of what is discovered by addition, 
and division of what has been learned by making additions or 
subtractions. Suppose the number you are teaching to be three 
Place a three-foot line on the board and ask the following ques- 
tions, comparing at first one foot with three feet : 


| | | | 


One foot, and one foot and one foot are how many feet ? 

Three ones of feet (or three one feet) are how many feet? 

Three feet less one foot less one foot are how many feet ? 

In three feet there are how many ones of feet (or how many 
feet) ? 

One-third of three feet are how many feet ? 

Compare two feet with three feet in the same manner. The 
following are the answers to the questions in comparing two feet 
with three feet : 

Two feet and one foot are three feet. 

One two feet and one foot are three feet. 

Three feet less two feet is one foot. — 

In three feet there is one two feet, and one foot remaining. 

Let the pupils make all the questions they can involving the 
numbers in three. As they gain in power, present questions 
similar to the following: Two feet and half of two feet are how 
many feet ? 

One and one-half two feet are how many feet ? 

Three feet less two feet is the half of how many feet ? 

In three feet there are how many two feet ? 

One-half of three feet are how op | feet ? 

When the pupils are familiar with three feet, the term yard can 
be used instead of three feet. This the teacher can do incident- 
ally as she talks of the measure, and the children will learn to use 
the term without any conscious effort. When the term yard 's 
used instead of three feet, the language of the comparison wi 
be this: Two feet and one foot are one yard. One two feet and 
one foot are one yard. One yard less two feet is one foot, etc. 

In teaching number by the aid of these measures and other 
devices, the pupils will — acquire approximately correct 
ideas of length. Do not hurry. If in comparing numbers you 
ask the questions for a time in the order recommended above, the 
pupils will soon be able to tell all that can be told about 4 
number and in the natural order. 2 

The following may aid you in teaching the older pupils linear 
measure: Direct them to draw on the blackboard, free-hand, 
thirteen vertical lines an inch apart and a foot long. Keep them 
at this work as long as they are interested. The drawing can be 
done before and after school, and at the recesses. Show 
you observe the work by marking it. With a foot rule, this cao 
be easily done, as the lines ought to outline a square foot. 

{| | ‘{1/{{|| When the pupils can do quite well with the 
'}/|{!|| ||| || vertical lines, let them draw horizontal lines, lines 
Ht] | } || || leaning to the right, and lines leaning to the lett. 
ht] | Drawing in straight lines the outline of a doo, 

ul 


||| window, side of house, cover of book, top of table, 


'|||] ete., observing the right proportion, will furnish 
many valuable and interesting exercises leading to close observ 
tion and to the development of power to compare. ; 
Place on the blackboard a diagram similar to the following, and 
request those pupils who are able to write to make one liket 
In the third column the pupil should write his estimate of ® 
length or height, in the fourth the result of measuring it, ané™ 
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the fifth the difference between his estimate and the measure. 
The work of filling out these diagrams can be done at the pupils’ 
homes. 








Dimensions. | | 
h, Breadth or | ».+imates. | M pin, 


oe - — a — - 


Length. 





Len 
Names of Objects. | (Length weight or 
Depth. 





3 ft. 2ip. 8 ft.64n.| 4 inches. 





—Practical Teacher. 
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Measures. 
By ALBERT E. MALTBY, Ph. D., Slippery Rock, Pa. 


The study of measures naturally calls for some inquiry into the 
different species of quantity to be measured. These various 
quantities are : 


Kinds of Quantity. Some Common Units, 


1. Lines. Inch, foot, mile. 

2. Surfaces. Square foot, acre. 

3. Capacity. Pint, quart, gallon. 

4. Angles. go degrees, 30°. 

5. Time. Hour, day, month, year. 
6. Weight. Pound, ton. 

7. Money values. Dollar, pound sterling. 
8. Energy. Horse-power, volt, etc. 


Whatever is taken as a unit of measure is in itself incapable of 
measurement, and is in a sense an unknown quantity. All units 
of measurement are either za/ura/ or artificial, The early units 
were all natural, and most of our artificial units have received 
names from these early natural units. The finger-length, palm, 
span, pace, and digit are examples of natural units, still used to 
some extent, but in process of restriction by comparison with 
units which have become artificial. We can remember when 
grandmother held the end of the piece of sheeting up to her nose, 
and reaching out her arm at full length, deciared that she had 
measured the yard accurately ; but to-day, as I apply the same 
method, you see that the unit is incorrect by some five or six 
inches. The cubit, founded upon the length of the fore-arm, and 
the foot, originally the length of that member, have now become 
artificial units of length. A statute of Edward II., reads, “‘ Three 
barley corns, ound and dry, shall make an inch, twelve inches 
one foot, and three feet one yard.” The fact that the statute did 
not tell just how much should be taken off from the natural 
grains in order to make them round at the ends, made this a very 
uncertain measure. The demand for a standard unit early be- 
came manifest. 

In 1742 George Graham determined the length of the seconds’ 
pendulum at London to be 39.13 inches, and from this he fixed 
the length of the standard yard. By order of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Bird made copies of the standard in 1758 and 1760 
and marked them 

“Standard Yard, 1758,” and 
“Standard Yard, 1760.” 

These were destroyed at the burning of the aera rec- 
ords, and after prolonged effort were restored by Mr. Bailey in 
1854. The standard yard is referred to as “ The straight line or 
distance between the centers of two gold plugs or pins in the 
bronze bar deposited in the office of the exchequer.” This bar 
is called “ bronze 19, No. 1,” and a similar bar, “ bronze 11,” was 
presented to the United States. The scale made by Troughton 
is nearly yy'55 Of an inch longer than the English standard. 

The French meter is an attempt to found a unit of measure 
upon the length of the meridian of Paris. One ten-millionth 
part of a quadrant as calculated by the engineers is the meter of 
39.37 inches. On account of errors in measurement this unit is 
no nearer a natural unit than is the English foot, which is almost 
exactly 30005 (one-five hundred million five hundred thou- 
sandth) of the length of the earth’s polar axis. 

The natural units of other quantities are of considerable im- 
portance in the school. Since four right angles will fill the space 
around a point, the right angle becomes the natural unit of meas- 
ure for angles. This may be shown by means of paper-folding, 
and there is no better means for conveying elementary ideas of 
angular dimensions and relations. There is a whole volume of 
Material which the skilful teacher may utilize here. Not insisting 
upon definitions which the children may turn into nonsense, but 
by means of comparisons for likenesses and differences develop- 
mame subject so that the children may make definitions and see 
relatious, 

The natural units of time are the day and year. Time takes 

id upon space, and in a sense the two are identical. Our units 

us when we would measure great space. The diameter of the 
tarth’s orbit is 185,000,000 miles. To-day we are at one extrem- 
ty of this diameter, and we measure the angle unto the nearest 
| Star; six months afterward, we may stand at the other ex- 
Wemity of this magnificent base-line and measure the angle 
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This dis- 










But what have we found ? 


It is the same! 
tance—the diameter of the earth's orbit—when compared with 
the distance which separates us from the nearest fixed star, has 
become put a point,—is but God's foot-measure of space. 


again. 
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A Course in Number. 
By Prof. WILLIAM M. GIFFIN, Cook Co, Normal School. 


In THE JOURNAL September 17, we published, in part, Mr. Wm. 
M. Giffin’s ** Course of Study” in arithmetic. We now give 
the second term course for both primary and grammar grades. 
The third term course will appear in a future number. The 
whole course can be had of Mr. Giffin, Englewood., Ill., for 10 
cents. 


First Grade. 


Number 
Single Things 


SECOND TERM, 


From four to eight inclusive, : 
Adding columns, subtractin, at sight. Science. 


Lines The inch, half foot and foot. Estimate lengths. 
Area Small surfaces, e. g., two rows of 4 square, inches etc. 
Volume Small volumes, e. g., 2 layers of two rows of 2 cu. ins., etc. 


Measure of Bulk The gill, pint,and quart. Different shaped vessels. 
Weight The pound, 4, and % pound. Estimate weights. 

Time The months with their names. 

Values Cost of pint, price of quart given ; pound, 4g pound, etc. 


Second Grade. 


Number From sixteen to twenty, inclusive. 
Single Things Problems from science lessons. Sight work. 
Lines Foot, yard, rod, and chain. 


Area Of rectangle not t> exceed 21 square inches. 


Volume Contents in cubic inches of small boxes, etc. 

Measure of Bulk 4 peck, peck, & bushel; to each other, 
Weight Different materials com 4 

Time Fractions of day, week, month, and year. 

Values Cost of foot, price of yard given, etc. (peck-) 

Third Grade. 

Number From twenty-five to thirty inclusive. 

Single Things Add and subtract simple fractions, as 1-2, 2 4, 1-3, 2-6. 
Lines Distance from place to place. Diagrams. 

Area Of rectangles and right triangles. Diagrams. 
Volume Given cubic inches, required size of box to hold them. 
Measure of Bulk Estimate contents of different vessels. Verify. 
Weight Practical use ot the scales, (By the children.) 

Time Ages of children in years, months, and days. 

Values hat 8 pieces of money equals 30 cents, etc.,etc. 
Fourth Grade. 

Number From forty to fifty inclusive. 


Single Things Problems from the science lessons. (Fractions.) 


Lines Problems from geography. Also diagrams. 
Area Not to exceed fifty square feet. (Diagrams.) 
Volume Cubic feet in bins of given dimensions. 


Measure of Bulk Liquid ounce—estimate contents of bottles. 


Weight Weights of different woods compared. 

Time Increase of age added to first term. 

Values Fundamental! rules— United States money applied. 

Fifth Grade. 

Number From seventy-five to one hundred inclusive. 

Single Things Reading and writing numbers. Long division. 

Lines Building fences, comparing rivers, etc. 

Area Board measure. Geograp y: comparing areas. 

Volume From the cubic inch to a pile of wood, 

Measure of Bulk Contents of bins, (one cubic foot holds 8 bu.) 

Weight Articles sold by the hundred weight, etc. 

Time Problems from history, geography, and science. 

Values Bills and receipts. Business letters. 

Sixth Grade. 

Number From five hundred to five thousand. 

Single Things Mixed numbers. Both common and decimal fractions. 

Lines Use diagrams to review. 

Area Plastering and papering circular walls and cisterns, shin- 
gling roofs. 

Volume Walls and buildings of brick. 


Measure of Bulk Circular cisterns. 


Weight Specific gravity and review. 

Time First lessons Longitude and Time. 
Values Book-keeping. First lessons in interest. 
Seventh Grade. 

Number Of two periods. 


Single Things Pure number and science problems, 
Lines Tests with diagram. 


Area Compare states, etc., of given area. 

Volume Of mountains, hills, etc. 

Measure of Bulk Of lakes, etc. 

Weight Of objects of given dimensions. 

Time From minute to century. 

Values Interest, any time and rate. Book-keeping. 
Eighth Grade. 

Number. Of four periods, 

Single Things General review. Diagrams. 

Lines General review. Height of church steeples, etc. 


Area Square root. : 
Volume eral review. Cistern and bins of all shapes Diagrams. 
Measure of Bulk General review. Cisterns and bins. 


Weight eral review. 
Time General review. 
Values Book-keeping, business letters, other forms. 


¥ 


I have been a constant subscriber and reader of the excellent 
SCHOOL JOURNAL since 1873. It is growing better and better, 
and every teacher would be richer and stronger by reading it. 

Mountain Grove, Mo. Wa. H. LYNCH. 





THE JOURNAL is an inspiration to me in my work. 
Waverly, Ned. Prin. J. I. BURWELL. 
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Practical Mensuration. 
By ELLA M. POWERS, Milford, N. H. 


Our schools long ago adopted that most commendable -_. 
mental arithmetic. Commendable just so far as it is practical; 
but in our desire to obtain marvelous rapidity of thought and 
reacy answers, has not the fractica/ been compelled to occupy a 
secondary place of importance ? 

Not long ago, in a so-called progressive public school, I was 
much gratified to hear the quick, ready answers, of forty pupils 
as an intricate exercise in mental arithmetic was conducted by 
the teacher. The subject was “ Mensuration;” yet I did not 
hear a question that would have led me to think measurements 
were discussed. Question followed question, all eliciting correct 
answers, 

Such questions as “$of 15 is how many eighths of 40?” 
drew forth such ready answers that I gazed in amazed admira- 
tion, for a much older, experienced head than theirs might justly 
be perplexed but, as I left, with all my admiration, -I felt disap- 
pointed. Not one substantial, practical problem had been given 
those bright pupils. Is this lack of practical examples the reason 
so many boys and girls from the grammar schools are unable to 
apply to every-day life the principles learned in arithmetic ? 

If a father wishes to test his son’s knowledge of arithmetic he 
does not open an arithmetic to the longest examples in complex 
fractions, or partial payments, but he suddenly says: “John, take 
this yard-stick and see how many yards of carpet it’s going to 
take for the parlor floor.” John jumps with alittle forced alacrity ; 
he looks with anxiety at the yard-stick, and as he takes it his 
heart begins to thump harder and quicker. He enters the parlor 
and shuts the door,—tight, too. 

He stands in the middle of the room, gnaws the end of the 
yard-stick and looks with disturbed and beseeching blankness at 
the four walls of the parlor. At length he proceeds; is gone half 
an hour, and finally after repeated calls from the other room, 
enters the presence of his father and gives an answer that requires 
more carpet than would cover the floors of the whole house. Sur- 
rounded by disappointed father, pitying mother, and giggling older 
sister, John in desperation says, “ Well, 1 can do those things at 
school!” 

Now why not at home? At schoolthe teacher always told the 
number of feet long and feet wide the rooms were; the rooms to 
carpet were all regular in shape, and John had never used a yard- 
stick for that purpose before. The instruction John had received 
lacked the coupling pin that connects the school-room and prac- 
tical life in one train. 

It will not disfigure any school-room if there are a dozen yard- 
sticks in it. Let the pupils use them, measure with them and 
know what and how much they mean. Give them practical 
examples. Let them find the number of yards of carpet required 
for the school-room, halls, and every room in the building if neces- 
sary. 
Carpet these floors with tapestry and ingrain carpeting. Cover 
them with oil-cloth and with linoleum; straw mattings and Scotch 
axminsters. Require 5-8 borders and carpets without borders. 
Put down stair carpets with stair pads and linings, but let those 
boys and girls know how to estimate upon so practical a subject. 

Make a figure three feet long and two feet wide and ask them 
to carpet the floor with a Wilton velvet carpet; 5-8 border. 

These practical examples may be reached by successive ques- 
tions of different degrees of difficulty. Let the first lesson be de- 
voted to measuring; letting the pupils draw a line an inch long 
on their slates and afterwards test it with rules. Ask how many 
had their line exactly an inch. Lines of various lengths may then 
be drawn until much accuracy and training will be observed in 
lines drawn one foot in length. Lines one foot, or one yard, may 
be drawn on the blackboard and divided into inches. Then let the 
pupils estimate the length, width, and height of various objects in 
the school-room. From this the next step may be to draw the 
square inch, square foot, and square yard. 

The pupils will then estimate the square inches on the surface 
of books, slates, desks, tables, window-panes, and platform. 

Such mental problems as: 

How many square inches in a pane of glass 24x18? 

How many square feet in the mat by the door ? 

How many square yards in the floor of this room? will readily 
be answered by pupils who have tested all the measurements and 
understand them. 

Find the cost of concreting the walk in front of the school- 
house, plastering the rooms, erecting a fence aBout the grounds, 
paving the street upon which the school-house is located. Measure 
the school-house lot and find its value; ascertain what the 
ve town paid for the lot when purchased. 

easure the lot in feet, yards, rods, and compute the fractional 
part of an acre. Estimate the square rods in the school-yard, the 
number of acres in an adjoining field or park, the height of build- 
ings, etc, 

The pupils will gain a practical knowledge of measuring and 
estimating which would have been incredible at the beginning of 
the subject, Let the practical be foremost. 
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Friday Night. 
By FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD, Boston, Mass, 


Itis Friday night. The last “good-bye” has been said, and 
the shouts of the children are still ringing in the young teacher's 
ears as she sits wearily down at her desk. How fraught with 
meaning in every teacher's life are the words “ Friday night”! 
Here, another week of trials and tribulations; there, five days 
more of pleasure in work well done. — 

Her thoughts fly back to the beginning of school. She remem- 
bers the preliminary examinations when she stood before the com- 
mittee in fear and trembling—it is so terrible to be new—not to 
have had experience. She recalls the questions pro and con te. 
garding new methods. One of the committee, a “ Mr. Grad- 
grind,” said to her, “‘ Now what I want is facts. Facts alone are 
wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything else, 
You can only form the minds of reasoning animals upen facts, 
Nothing else will ever be of any service to them. Stick to 
facts.” Another committee man wanted “no new-fangled no- 
tions.” How happy she was when at last her certificate was ob- 
tained, and how eager to begin her new work, resolving to right 
all the wrongs, whatever the committee might say. 

Monday morning came. Her heart sank as she stood before 
the army of bright eyes that sat in judgment upon her. She 
wondered what their first impressions would be? But that first 
day came to an end at last. Then how long it took for them to 

et acquainted. How often she was told that Miss A——(the 
doe. teacher) did or did not do so and so, with an indescribable 
accent on the so. How carefully she had worked lest it should 
be said she was trying “¢o turn the world upside down.” 

Another source of surprise was the unexpected answers to her 
questions which seemed so clear to herself, but she was fast 
learning that a question may be “ definite,” and yet not under- 
stood by a// the pupils. Again, the children always displayed 
their ignorance, when visitors were present. 

Every teacher has a “ Timmie —” a bright boy, but restless 
with overflowing spirits striving for mastery. He never sits 
still, Moreover the back of his head is oftener visible than his 
face. Nothing appears to subdue him save for a moment's time 
and then he comes to life more energetic than ever. Some of 
the girls wél/ whisper and giggle. The spelling class is alto- 
gether a failure. And lying—well, she is beginning to wonder if 
morals have not been wholly left out of the constitution of most 
boys and girls. ' 

Her cheek flushes when she thinks of the days in which her 
discouragement has caused her to neglect her work. It is on 
one of co days, a Friday perhaps, toward the close of the 
afternoon session, that the committee, whom she has been expect- 
ing, but had now dismissed from mind the possibility of his com- 
ing, appears. ; 

The calmness of despair inspires her. She tells him she is 
nearly through, but will be happy to repeat. ( Wz7/ she ?) Ah, she 
catches her breath as she says it, thinking of the Wora/s of the 
children! ‘‘ What does he wish?” The first class in geogra- 
phy, the worst in school. "ye 

But there zs a bright side. ‘The sunshine of life is made up 
of very /ztt/e beams that are bright all the time.” The boy thatis 
dull in reading is the brightest boy in arithmetic. A/ do not 
lie. Timmie does sit still occasionally and is always “ doing little 
kindnesses that many leave undone.” 

There have been many days in which she longed for more ex- 
perience and better pupils, many days which have not been half 
long enough to do the work she was so anxious to do. . 

“Some days must be dark and dreary,” sunshine and shadow; 
strive for the golden mean. 

Constant sunshine, howe’er welcome, 
Ne’er would ripen fruit or flower ; 
Giant oaks owe half their greatness 
To the scathing tempest’s power.” 


r 
The Argentine Government. 


The constitution of the Argentine Republic is in its pinay 
features identical to that p the United States. Nevet 

less there are some differences worthy of note. The president 
is elected in precisely the same manner as in the United States, 
but cannot be re-elected, and his term of office is six years. He 
has more power than the president of the United States as far a 
making appointments is concerned, since he only asks the advice 
and consent of the Senate to appoint diplomatic ministers, judge 
and officers of the army and navy above the rank of colonel. He 
fills all other offices at his own discretion, but all his decrees, pro 
clamations, etc., must be countersigned by a cabinet minister, 
else they are valueless. Thus the constitution makes the cabinet 
ministers responsible for all the acts of the president. The mem 
bers of the cabinet can answer questions and take part in the de- 
bates of the House and the Senate, although they are not members 
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of either body, nor does an adverse vete on any measure of the 
government a with it a change in the cabinet, as is the case 
in France and England, and is becoming the custom in Chile. 
The powers of the Argentine Congress are similar to those vested 
in the Congress of the United States, though somewhat greater. 
The Congress has the power to legislate for all the provinces, dic- 
tating codes to be applied in all of them, thus securing uniformity 
of legislation. The provinces reserve the right to elect their own 
judges, as well as the other officiels that their local constitution 
demands. All federal and provincial judges are appointed for life, 
and cafnot be removed unless they are impeached and con- 
demned. 


¥ 


Historical Outlines. 


Noted Americans. 
By MACLEOD, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HENRY CLAY. 


} Hanover county, Virginia, 
Born April '2, 1777, 

At a place called “ The Slashes.” 

Son of a Baptist minister, 

Lived at Lexington, Kentucky, 
Worked on a farm for a time, 

Studied law, 

Admitted to the bar in 1797. 

1806, elected to Congress, 

1809, Senator, 

1811, Speaker in the House of Repre- 
. sentatives, 

| 1814, Commissioner to Ghent, to sign 
{ 


2. Early manhood 





3. Public positions 


the treaty of peace, 
Author of “ Missouri Compromise.” 
{ Denounced the “ right of search,” 
| Favored the independence of South 
America, 
4. Political opinions / Labored to free America from Euro- 
pean influence, 
| Said, “ / would rither be right than 
be president.” 
Distinguished statesman, 
Eloquent speaker, 
Talented, 
Noted lawyer, 


[ 

. Characteristics 4 
| Popular and attractive, “ 

{ 


we 


Called by his friends, “‘ The Mill Boy of 
the Slashes.” 
6. Death } June 29, 1852, 
; In Washington. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
§ Jan. 18, 1782, 
( Salisbury, New Hampshire. 
( Second son of a farmer, 
| 1797, entered Dartmouth college, 
} Taught school in winter, 
| 1801, was graduated from college, 
( 
f 


1. Born 


2. Early history 


Commenced to study law, 
Became preceptor of a Maine academy. 
1804, entered a law office in Boston, 
1805, admitted to the bar, 

| 1808, married, 

3. Laterevents { 1812, elected to Congress, 

| 1822, gave his first public oration, 

1825, gave oration at the laying of the 
| corner-stone of Bunker Hill monument. 
{ 1822, congressman, 
| 1826, senator, 
| 1841, secretary of state, 

' 1844, 1848, 1852, aspired three times to 
be nominated for president, and was 
unsuccessful. 

1850, again secretary of state. 

( After brief illness, 
5. Death At Marshfield, Mass. 
October 24, 1852. 
Remarkably large head, 
| Dark complexion, 
6. Appearance | Powerful voice, 


4. Public offices 


Solemn manner, 
Deep-set eyes, 
| Always neatly dressed. 
Able lawyer, 
. Talents Fluent writer, 
Great orator. 
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Ceylon. 


By EVELYN C, DEWEY, New York City. 


Well, children, how many of you learned something interesting 
about Ceylon? What is Ceylon and where is it? 

“ It is a pear-shaped island in the Indian ocean south of India.” 

What are its general aspects, James ? 

“It has mountains in the center and plains and lowlands all 
around the coast.” 

What is the climate of Ceylon, Jennie? “Tropical.” 

Yes. Let us “ make-believe” go to this island of Ceylon. Here 
is a map of Europe. Let us fly across the Atlantic ocean, across 
the continent of Europe until we reach a city of Austria,—Trieste 
on the Adriatic sea. Here we are. We must stay here a few 
days, for the steamer starts only on certain days. Meanwhile 
our German friends can take us around this quaint city, and we 
can rest and prepare for our long journey. What kind of cloth- 
ing must we take, Agnes ? 

“ Light clothing because it will be so warm.” 

Yes. Although we start in October. Let us be off, now. We 
have a five-weeks’ voyage before us. We steam down the 
Adriatic sea, stopping a few minutes only, at a port in sunny Italy 
for more provision and for mail. On, on, into the blue Mediter- 
ranean, past the shores of Greece. Let us look over into the 
water and watch the great swarms of jelly-fish floating on its 
surface. The scientists called them Meduse. They are most 
wonderful creatures. At night, let us sit and gaze on the phos- 
phorescent sea. As far as our eyes can reach, this sea is spark- 
ling with a continuous light made by tiuy animals called by the long 
name, Foraminifera. Theselittle creatures live near the surface 
of the water and separate from it, the lime which the rivers bring 
down to the sea. They make most beautiful shells or homes for 
themselves out of this lime, and when the shells become too thick 
and heavy, they sink to the bottom of the sea. The little crea- 
tures die, but the shells remain ; year after year they accumulate, 
and the great heavy ocean or sea turns them into chalk and lime- 
stone and marble. Although these shells are so wonderfully formed, 
you cannot see them without the aid of a microscope. 

We have been steaming on, and now we enter the Suez canal, 
It is but some-eighty miles long, yet it is so. narrow, we will be 
obliged quite often to turn aside into the basins cut in the sides 
of the canal, to let some home-returning steamer pass us. It will 
take us two days to get through. But now weare in the Red sea. 
The air has become oppressively hot. We must keep very quiet 
or we shall die of sun-stroke. Six days of this terrible heat 
and we arrive at Aden. James, point out Aden on the map. 
At Aden, Arab boys row out to our ship in curious canoes made 
of logs burned hollow; the boys bring to sell, ostrich eggs and 
feathers, lion and leopard skins, antelope horns, huge saws from 
saw-fish, baskets, etc. 

We steam on through the Arabian sea, stop here at Bombay 
for a few days. Off again, and finally, after our long voyage, 
arrive in sight of the beautiful isle of Ceylon. 

Let us remain out here at sea for a little while, and note the 
appearance of this land of sapphire and hyacinth, of ruby and the 
pearl. The cloudless sky 1s deep blue. Ceylon rises from the 
sea, its lofty mountains and shores clothed to the water’s edge 
with the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics. It is so beautiful, 
that tradition points to it as Paradise, the home of Adam and 
Eve. 

But let us enter—what seaport, Agnes? 

“Colombo.” 

Yes. We leave the comfortable steamer and land in the city. 
Strange people are everywhere around us. What are the natives 
of Ceylon called, Jennie ? 

“ Singhalese.” 

Yes. They are a tall, muscular race who have lived on this 
island, perhaps for hundreds and hundreds of years. What other 
people do we meet ? 

“ Arabians, Moors, Tamils, Jews, and Hindoos.” All sorts of 
people. Thereare Brahmins, Buddhists, Mohammedans, and a 
few Christians; in fact, aimost every religion is represented, in 
this island. 

The coast is densely populated, but as we travel inland, we 
find that there are few villages beyond the cocoa-nut tree belt, 
and we soon come to the jungle. And the jungle is a very 
dangerous place in which to be. What animals are found in 
jungles?” 

“ Tigers, elephants, and snakes.” 

The Indian and African elephants are killed for their ivory tusks 
but not the Ceylonese. The elephants of Ceylon have small or 
no tusks. Only one male in a hundred possessestusks, Perhaps 
this is why they are so gentle and docile, so easily tamed. They 
are very timid animals, will tremble at the sight of a mouse, and 
can hardly be forced to face an angry tiger. How do they travel 
in the wild state, John ? 

“In he-ds of from twenty-five to one hundred.” 

Yes. But strange to say, when they are attacked, they fight, 
only one at atime. The old male, father of the herd, rushes to 
the front ; the others conceal themselves in the thick forest. When 
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the old patriarch is killed, the strongest female next rushes out, 
and, unless the remainder make their escape by flight, the whole 
herd may, in this way, be annihilated. 

There are wonderful ruins of ancient cities, temples, palaces 
and catacombs in the interior of Ceylon, which could have been 
built only by a people far advanced in all the arts. This people 
probably died out as the soil became exhausted, and no longer able 
to yield food for them. 

What do inhabitants of Ceylon now raise ? 

“ Rice, coffee, cinnamon, oranges, lemons,” 

“ The climate is so tropical, that ripe fruit is often seen hanging 
on the same branch with opening flowers. But our grains will 
not grow there. Everywhere in Ceylon the soil soon becomes ex- 
hausted. Rice is the best and surest food raised. 

Where are the gems found, Elsie ? 

“In the sand and gravel of rivers.” 

For ages, people have been gem-hunting. How do these 
gems get tothe rivers ? 

“They are washed down from the central mountains.” 

These mountains are what kind of rock, Dora? 

“Rocks full of garnets.” 

“ Fire-rocks.” 

“Yes; igneous rocks. Now these fire-rocks are the very oldest 
rocks we know of. So Cey!on is a very old land; and without 
doubt, it was once part of a continent now submerged in the 
Indian ocean. Ceylon never joined India, for the rocks of India 
are of recent origin, contain fossils; while, as we know, the rocks 
of Ceylon are primitive. The flora and fauna of the two countries 
are also different. Look at this map. Here is Sumatra, and here, 
Madgascar. It is thought that this great submerged continent 
once connected these islands with Ceylon. Think of it, children, 
a whole continent, which once contained animals, birds, flowers, 
and perhaps men and women, is now under the Indian ocean! 

Before leaving Ceylon, we must visit a remarkable hill called 
Chapel Point. It is formed of very fragile, milk-white quartz, but 
it looks like a great mass of magnificent buildings ! 


2& 


Supplementary. 


A School Picnic. 


By BESSIE M. RHODES, Flatbush, N. Y. 
(Instead of the words 1n brackets, fill in with suitable authors’ names.) 


A (author of “ Black-Eyed Susan ”’) party of (author of “ Night 
Thoughts ”) people with their teachers started out from their 
(author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”), one morn- 
ing, in (author of the “ Dotty Dimple” books) for a day at the 
seashore. 

When they drew (author of some well-known humorous 
sketches) to the beach, the (author of “ A Princess of Thule ’’) 
boy (author of “ Daisy Miller”), who carried the provisions, un- 
packed the luncheon, fried the (author of “ Novum Organum ”), 
uncorked the (author of “ Scottish Chiefs”), made the (author of 
“Essays of Elia”) sandwiches, for the bread was (author of 
“Little Women”) beforehand, and then called the party to 
lunch, 

“Great (author of “Ivanhoe.’”?) What the (author of “ David 
Copperfield”) is it that that (author of ‘‘Tam O’Shanter ”)? I'm 
sure I smell something, said one of the boys, as they com- 
menced to (author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”) away the good 
things.” 

(Author of “ Daisy Miller”) assured him that he smelt the corn, 
which was (author of “ Aurora Leigh”’) in the ashes; and added 
that some animal, a (author of “ The Task”) has, had managed 
to (author of essays written for the “ Spectator ’’) a few of the 
ears, but that there were plenty (author of the “ Last Rose of 
Summer ”) for all. 

After lunch, the different members of the party scattered to 
amuse themselves in various ways. One teacher sat down near 
a (author of “ The Scarlet Letter”) hedge, to (author of “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth ”) but she looked less often at the printed 
(author of “ Elsket and Other Tales”) than at the children, who 
were having a good time together. A few of them were trying 
to (author of “The Man Without a Country”) a passing sail- 
boat; four of them were playing (author of “In Memoriam”) 
the (Nom-de-plume of the author of ‘“ Fanchon, the Cricket ”’) 
and some of the boys were having a game of tag. One (author 
of “ Evangeline”) a very (author of “ Gulliver’s Travels ’’) runner 
was “it.” Whenever anyone had nearly caught him, he would 
(author of “ Robert Ellesmere”) off the blow, (author of ‘‘ Hans 
Brinker ”’) the arm stretched out to (author of “‘ A Bow of Orange 
Ribbon”) his way, and reach the goal in safety. 

One of the teachers, a geologist, who had a theory that a 
(author of “Ye Rime of ye Ancient Mariner”) existed some- 
where in the neighborhood, wandered off with his hammer, and 
the professor of botany started out in search of some (author of 
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“Tess of the D’Urbevilles ’) plant to analyze. He soon returned 
with a (Nom-de-plume of the author of “Esther Ried”) and 
displayed it to the children, showing them how the calyx forms a 
little (author of “ Song of the Shirt”). 

The head teacher now declared that the (author of the “ El} 
written ina Country Church Yard”) clouds covering the sky 
were trying to (author of ““My Summer in a Garden”) that a 
storm was coming; and the picnic party broke up, after singi 
“ Auld (one of the authors of “The World’s Desire ”’) Syne,” 


¥ 


In Distress. 


What a dreadful thing it is 
Just to be a boy. 

With two hands and feet that rob 
Life of all its joy. 

When the room is full of folks 

.. Sitting in a row, 

Seems to me of hands and feet 
I’ve a score or so. 


Then there always 1s a stool, 
Or a rocking-chair, 

Bumping up against my feet, 
Till I’m in despair. 

And on every side are ranged 
Knick-knacks fair to see, 
That go crashing on the floor 

At a touch from me. 


So, I think my hands I'll keep 
In my pockets tight, 
But on every side I hear, 
“ That is not polite.” 
O, I often wish I had 
Pockets for my feet ; 
I would hide them, too, though all 
Should that cry repeat. 


Only he who’s been a boy 
Can my trials know, 
All the blushes and the chills, 
All the silent woe. 
All the inward wrath my tongue 
Never can repeat, 
Just because I am a boy 
With two hands and feet. 
—Clara ]. Denton, in Canada Ed, Fournal. 


* 


In Grandniamma’s Kitchen. 


In Grandmamma’s kitchen things got in a riot : 
The cream in a pot on the shelf 
Where everything else seemed peaceful and quiet, 
Got whipped—for I heard it myself. 
And Grandmamma said—such a queer thing to say— 
That it made some things better to whip them that way. 


Some bold, naughty eggs, that refused to be eaten 
On toast with their brothers maybe, 
Were stripped of their clothing and cruelly beaten 
Right where all the dishes could see ; 
And Grandmamma said, though the poor things might ache, 
The harder the beating, the lighter the cake ! 


The bright golden butter was petted and patted, 
And coaxed to be shapely and good ; 
But it finally had to be taken and spatted 
Right hard with a paddle of wood. 
When Grandmamma carried the round balls away, 
The buttermilk sulked and looked sour all day. 


The water declared that the coffee was muddy, 

But an egg settled that little fuss ; , 
Then the steak and the gridiron got in a bloody 

And terrible broil! such a muss! 
And a flatiron spat at Grandma in the face, 
And I ran away from the quarrelsome place. 

— Wide Awake. 
r 


Oh, what a lot of pleasure 
Sweet, smiling faces bring ; 
And what a lot of music in pleasant voices ring ! 
The skies may meet in sadness 
The blust’ring wind may blow, 
But if our hearts are cheery, there’s sunshine where we go. 
—Selected. 
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The Educational Field. 


Council of City Superintendents, 


The tenth annual meeting was held at Yonkers, Nov. 16, 17. 
Andrew McMillan, late superintendent of the Utica schools, pre- 
sided. The report on compulsory attendance was read by Supt. 
Charles Cole, of Albany. He stated that the committee appointed 
by the last council brought a bill before the legislature; that it was 
amended so as to leave out New York City and Brooklyn, and so 
it was dropped. It was resolved to bring up the matter again. 
Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, read the report on the school 
exhibit of the state at the World’s fair. (Melville Dewey is state 
director of the exhibit.) The report urged the need of a building 
for the sole purpose of an educational exhibit; that one-half of 
the space given to this state should be devoted to the public schools 
of the cities and towns, to group their work. There was consider- 
able discussion. Supt. Maxwell a!so read the report of the com- 
mittee on the professional training of teachers, giving the bill 
asked of the legislature: (1) Authorizing cities and villages to 
establish a training class for forty weeks in a year; (2) one dollar 
for each pupil to be paid by the state—not over $100,000 to any 
city. On Wednesday, Supt. Sherman Williams discussed 
“Value of the Kindergarten,” and proposed that the legislature 
be asked to authorize the attendance in kindergartens of children 
of five years of age. Supts. Williams, Scott, and Truesdale, were 
appointed a committee for the purpose. Secretary Melville Dewey 
then gave an address on the new library law, highly commending 
it. Elmira was chosen for the next meeting ; Assistant Superin- 
tendent James Godwin, of New York, was chosen as president ; 
Supt. Michael, of Rome, vice-president ; Supt. Belknap, of Lock- 
port, secretary. 

State Superintendent James F, Crooker, then gave an address 
on the “ Need of a State Educational Congress :” 


“A commission or congress, consisting of leading educators and prominent 
spirited citizens, clothed with certain authority, delegated by the state legis- 
lature, in my opinion would add greatly to the further development of our 
school system and place it far inadvance of any on the continent. I am heartily 
in favor of a movement of this kind, and believe it would receive favorable con- 
sideration, provided a bill should be drafted and presented that would enable 
the legislature to see its benefits. There seems to be a general concensus of 
opinion that most valuable results may be obtained from such a congress. 
There are many defects in our system, as there are in every one, which can only 
be eradicated by a powerful medium, and there are still desirable innovations 
which it alone can bring about. We are fast approaching the close of the first 
century of our state school system, and it would be a priate when we cele- 
brate that centennial to be able to exhibit to the work a model system, more 
complete in organization and better equipped to satisfy the h and desires 
of all friends of education. We need a system by which all must labor for the 
one pu of giving the city and county each a fair proportion of benefits. 
We need a thorough, searching investigation of all the educational interests of 
the state and a careful comparison of system and results and a concert of intel- 
ligent action that shall deduct therefrom such methods as shall contribute the 
greatest amount of good to the greatest number. An educational congress of 
intelligent, progressive, and public-spirited citizens, properly constituted and 
delegated with power to investigate school problems and the needs of our 
public schools, as an advis: body, clothed with functions and privileges to 
Suggest and recommend legislation could not fail to become beneficial to our 
system. The influence of such a congress cannot be overestimated. It would 
act as a powerful lever to elevate the schools as a whole and tend to unify indi- 
vidual effort. It would attract the attention of that potent factor of public 
opinion—the press—and would thereby bring the subject of education into more 
general discussion than it has ever had before. The eyes of the entire commun- 
ity would be more closely directed to our schools, and a new sentiment, power- 
ful and lasting, would be awakened in the minds of the people. 

“The main point to be attained is the harmonizing of all state educational in- 
terests under one intelligent, generous, and comprehensive system and the 
shelving of all obsolete, impracticable methods and the personal and covetous 
spirit which tends toward keeping the common school and college apart so far 
as the main object is concerned. The ones congress would undoubtedly 
accomplish more in the direction of a complete unification of educational inter- 
- than any hybrid system or relic of educational feudalism can ever hope to 

ect.” 


Supt. William R. Prentice, of Hcrnellsville, discussed the need 
of a study of civics and economics in grammar schools. He 
handed around replies given by seventh grade pupils to “ What is 
wealth?” “ How does one get rich?” etc. Much interest was 
shown in the ingenious replies and a vote of thanks was given 

. Acommittee on legislation was appointed, consisting of 
Supts. Cole, Godwin, Maxwell, Blodgett, and Cook. John W. 
Stimson, of New York, discussed the need of aiming at higher 
ideals in education : 

“There is something radically wrong either in our educational system, or in 
our national policy. The great shops wr foreigners to do their most care- 
ful and skilful work, because they are better tor it than natives. Tey can 
crowd out the Americans every time. Thecause of this must bea radical defect 
in our national life. We depend on foreigners for our best work, for our de- 
signs, for our systems. Our nation has of itself stifled the aspiration of its 
people, and our industrial education has been neglected. Instead of self-de- 
velopment and self-reliance, we are content with artificial, borrowed images." 

On Friday morning there was a general discussion of the subject 
of truancy by Supts. Maxwell, Gorton, Prentice, and Cole. The 
Subject of compulsory attendance also came up. Supt. Godwin 
was called to the chair, after retiring president McMillan had made 
a brief but feeling address. It was voted that he be an honorary 
member. The members on adjournment proposed to visit the 
Museum of Natural History. 


The meeting drew together nearly forty members and there was 
apparent a spirit of fellowship in educational progress. 
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Manual Training at Worcester, Mass. 


A public discussion of the subject of manual training by leading 
educators took place at Worcester on the evening of November 
17, under the auspices of the Mechanics’ Association. President 
Griffin of the association stated the purpose of the meeting and 
Chairman Logan of the association made an address as presiding 
officer. After alluding to the fact that the city of Worcester was 
largely indebted to the mechanic for the proud position the city 
occupied, he said the association had reached the period when it 
felt the need of doing something more along the lines of instruc- 
tion in manual training, and for that reason this meeting was 
called, that a public discussion of the subject would make it clear 
to every member of that body- at present there seemed a general 
lack of knowledge on the part of the members as to what manual 
training really is. , 

State Agent A. W. Edson then addressed the meeting. He 
said : 

“* Education to-day means more than a training of the memory. In its best 
sense it includes the complete physical, mental and moral deve t of our 
boys and girls as a preparation for a life of work and good citizenship. As one 
ot the ways and means to this end, manual training has come forward within 
the past few years to take its place in the instruction offered in our public 
schools. And it has come to stay. It can’t be laughed out of court. juca- 
tors, with remarkable unanimity, agree in urging its im) nee. Few school 
men now ridicule or object to it. It should be remembered at the first that 
manual training is not learning a trade or‘profession, nor is it a fad to be laid aside 
and soon forgot'en. Its aim is wholly educational, else it has no place in the 
public school. Manual training is a means, not an end. Manual dexterity is 
valuable, but mainly as it affects the mind. Manual training assists all grades 
px gy of pupils, It often awakens dormant ideas and develops latent pos- 
sibilities. 


Supt. Dutton of Brookline was the next speaker : 


‘* What shall we say of the value of this training? It causes the eye of every 
boy and girl to brighten when manual training is qrepetty cadecmeee they 
find a new pleasure in their school life ; they become better ys and pitts, and 
will, I believe, make better men and women. How about the neg and 
unhappy specimens of whom there are so many in our cities, children who 
either through bad heredity or improper treatment have become 
hardened, unhappy, discouraged, perhaps vicious? Here is a grand opportu- 
nity to save many of these children to society. By a combination of the very 
best means in mental, moral, and industrial training, results have been wonder- 
fully successful, as for example at Elmiraand in reformatories in Massachu- 
setts, at Concord and Sherborn. Some are afraid of manual training, lest it 
should give children a bent for some trade. But supposing such instruction does 

uicken special aptitudes, is it to be rejected on that account ? May we not say 
that our whole country is an industrial community, and when 92 per cent. of our 
youth are destined to enter this great industrial life, shall we not give them 
some elementary training that shall make the road easier and more 1? 
Again, manual trainin Ips other studies ; it isa good thing to train the ob- 
servation of the child through the study of nature and experiments in science, 
but manual training isthe most emphasized form of sense training. It is one 
thing to observe, or even to handle ; it is still another thing to do and to experi- 
ence. Manual training improves the physique of the child by giving him better 
control of his muscles; it brings the home and the school into ee. Noth- 
ing impressed me more, while visiting the manual training school in iladel- 
phia, than to pass through a door from the forge shop into a class where 
a graduate of Oxford was giving the broadest possible instruction in nglish 
literature.”’ 

Chairman S. B. Capen, of the Boston school board, followed. 
He gave an interesting account of the beginning, progress, and 
present standing of manual training in the Boston schools. Among 
other benefits of the system he said, that it helped to retain the 
children longer in school. It aided in discipline and was in fact 
a great moral force in a community. He believed that this train- 
ing helped toward that higher ae sage 3 without which no re- 
public is safe. Mr. James S. Murphy, chairman of the manual 
training committee of the Boston school doard, told in a live, 
conversational manner how Boston was atoning for its neglect in 
being slow in taking up this system by providing for the erection 
of a school of manual training in Boston at an expense of 
$100,000. That order — the school board by a unanimous 
vote, and it passed both branches of the city government by a 
unanimous vote. ; ; : 

The last speaker was Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield public 
schools. Among other convincing arguments in favor of manual 
training he said : 

**Manual training gives a boy a knowledge of the ctementery epemiiens which 
enter into a thou things in the industrial and manufacturing features of 
practical life. A workshop, a steam engine,a specimen of architecture means 
all his life a different thing to a boy who has actually performed the elementary 

sses which enter into its making from what it does to the boy who has 
not. A working mechanical “ laboratory” is as necessary as a working chemi- 
cal laboratory. What is the direct effect of manual training on the brain and 
the mind, on intelligence and will? The cerebrum is posed of mat- 
ter and of fibrous matter. So is the spinal cord. The cells generate nerve force 
and the fibers conduct it. These cells either receive impressions through the 
sensory nerves from without or send impulses along the motor nerves to the 
muscles. The sensory cells are developed by receiving tedly i 
through the senses. These are therefore developed, and powers of 
tion through them, by observation in school and out of school. The motor cells 
can be developed only by muscular activity. The brain is most Ps during 
the period from birth to adolescence. This is, therefore, the time for —reenns 
it. Hence, manual training of some kind, like clay molding, construction 
in cardboard, drawing, etc., must be taught carly. To postpone all forms of 
hand work in school until the pupil learns a trade is to miss the opportunity 
when such work can do most for his development. The meaning of “ manual 
skill” is often misconceived. It is sup to refer merely to the hand, whilst 
really it is a mental quality. It means the mind‘s control of a group of muscles 
to do work, and when you develop such skill you really train the mind. 

The Worcester Spy, in commenting on this meeting said : “If 
proofs were needed to show the greot value, and even the pressing 
need, of manual training in our public school system, it was fur- 
nished by these clear-headed and practical speakers, who are not 
theorists in this new movement in education, but who know 
whereof they speak by reason of practical experience in the intro- 
duction of such training in the schools under their charge, and by 
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witnessing the notably beneficial results that have invariably fol- 
lowed its introduction. Their able and convincing arguments are 
commended as something of vital importance to the city of Wor- 
cester,”” 


Mr. Rice in Baltimore. 


Dr. J. M. Rice whose articles on the public schools in the Forum 
are attracting much attention, says he spent all the school hours 
of every school day in class-rooms, from January 7 to June 25; 
observed 1200 teachers at work ; visited 36 cities : Boston, Quincy, 
Lowell, Worcester, Springfield, Holyoke, Hartford, New York, 
Brooklyn, Yonkers, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Lansing, Jackson, Howell, Ionia, To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, La Porte, Chicago, Pe- 
oria, Moline, Milwaukee, Davenport, Des Moines, State Center, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, and Minneapolis; and about twenty normal 
schools. 

This is what he saw in Baltimore: F 

“On entering the class-room (2d school year), a large black- 
board entirely covered with problems in addition, in endless 
variety, struck my eye. First there were small columns as these : 


I+it=> I1+2=> 
2¢+1=> 243= 
34+1= 3+2= 
running downto1o+1= and1o0+2=_ respectively. 


Then there were columns with mixed figures four lines deep, 
five lines deep, and ten lines deep; next examples in horizontal 
lines, such as 3 + 6 + 8 + 4 =, and columns where each. suc- 
ceeding figure was 5 greater than the one before, thus: 6, 11, 16; 
2,7,12,17,and soon. ‘We are just adding,’ the teacher said 
to me. ‘I am particular with their adding. | devote cne anda 
half toone and three quarters a day to the subject, and I will tell 
you,’ growing enthusiastic, ‘ my pupils can add.’ 

Then she faced the class and said, ‘Start that column over 
again.’ Then a little boy (apparently the leader of the orches- 
tra) began to tap on the blackboard with a stick, beating time 
upon the figures while the class sang in perfect rhythm, ‘1 and 1 
are 2,’ until the column was completed; then they began with 
‘2 and I are 3,’ and so on. 

The teacher here said, ‘ Now, I shall let them add that men- 
tally.’ The children cried out, ‘2, 4,6, 8, 10.’ I discovered, 
therefore, that this teacher’s idea of the difference between men- 
tal and written arithmetic consisted in nothing further than that 
in mental arithmetic the ‘and 2 are’ is left out. 

When this exercise was finished the children had some reading ; 
it was fully as mechanical as the arithmetic; it amounted to 
ney calling off words. Besides reading and arithmetic there is, 
in this grade, oral spelling, a subject which is by no means neg- 
lected. Modifications of the above methods were few. 

I asked one of the primary principals whether she believed in 
the professional training of teachers. ‘I do mo/,’ she answered 
emphatically. ‘I speak from experience ; a graduate of the Mary- 
land normal school once taught under me, and she wasn’t as good 
a teacher as those who came from the high school.’ 

One of the primary teachers said to me, ‘I formerly taught in 
the higher grades, but I had an attack of nervous prostration, 
and the doctor recommended rest, so now | teach in the pri- 
—, because teaching primary children does not tax the 
mind.’ 

I met one principal who informed me that physics was stud- 
ied quite thoroughly in the schools of Baltimore. ‘Do the chil- 
dren experiment for themselves, or do the teachers perform the 
experiments?’ ‘Oh! we have no experiments; we have phys- 
ics from the book.’ In answer to the question ‘What is the 
effect of alcohol on the system?’ I heard a ten-year-old cry 
out at the top of his voice, ‘It dwarfs-the-’body-mind-and-soul 
weakens-the-heart-and-enfeebles-the-memory.’ 

Now what do these illustrations mean? Simply that I did not 
succeed in discovering any evidence that the science of education 
had as yet found its way into the public schools of Baltimore. * * 
The schools are almost entirely in the hands of untrained teach- 
ers. They are first appointed on probation of ninety days ; should 
her service prove satisfactory, she receives a license which en- 
titles her to teach for ten years. 

In consideration of the conditions—the schools practically in 
the hands of ward politicians—the teachers untrained, and the 
supervision far too scanty, is it surprising the schools of Baltimore 
should be as they are?” 





The holiday conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
of New York will be held in Syracuse on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 27 and 28. This is not a gathering for listening to the 
reading of papers, but for the discussion of questions of live edu- 
cational interest. The list of topics proposed for discussion is 
large, varied, and suggestive, and there will, no doubt, be an in- 
teresting and valuable meeting. As this meeting comes nearer to 
the actual work of the secondary schools than any other, every 
principal in the state, as well as others specially interested in sec- 
ondary instruction, should be present. 
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The annual meeting of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Springfield, November 25 and 26, 
Among other good things on the program, are the following: 
“The Work of the Elementary Schools,” by Hon. J. W. Dickin- 
son; “The Peculiar Educational Value of the Methods of 
Science ;” by William T. Sedgewick, Ph.D., of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology ; “‘ The Teacher as a Professional Expert,” 
by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., Harvard ween In the high 
school section, J. G. Wight, Ph.D., of Classical high school, Wor- 
cester, will speak on “ First Year English in the High School.” 
In the grammar school section “ Algebra in Grammar Schools” 
will be discussed by State Agent J.W. MacDonald ; and Dr. Hart- 
well, director of physical culture in Boston, will talk on “ Physical 
Training in Schools.” In the primary section Supt. Hailmann, of 
La Porte, Indiana, will read a paper on “ The Purpose and Spirit 
of the Kindergarten.” Supt, Dutton, of Brookline, will consider 
“ The Kindergarten Principles in Higher Grades ;” and Supt. Al- 
drich will discuss “The Primary Schools of the Future.” On 
Saturday morning Prof. Palmer, of Harvard, will present the sub- 
ject of Ethical Instruction in Schools,” and Dr. MacAlister, of 
Drexel institute, will read a paper on “ The Relation of Education 
to the Economic and Industrial Conditions of the Times.” 





The annual meeting of the School Trustees association of On- 
tario held in Toronto last week reveals an encouraging state of 
affairs among educational laymen. The association which is 
thoroughly representative, being composed of delegates from high 
and public school boards throughout the entire province, passed 
resolutions in favor of— 


a. Kindergartens in public schools. 

6, Objective methods in primary grades. 

c. Longer and more efficient training for public school teachers. 

d. Increased government aid to schools. 

The association also concluded to affiliate as a department 
with the Ontario Educational association. 





The number of school commissioners re-elected at the late 
election in N. Y. State is unusually large, Dickson in Allegany, 
Lusk in Broome, Wheaton in Cattaraugus, Flogg in Chautauqua, 
Day in Clinton; Shermerhorn and Drumm in Columbia, Stillman 
in Cortland, Anderson in Dutches, Cushman in Franklin, Barr in 
Genesee, Parsons and Sweet in Greene, Newberry in Herkimer, 
Maxson in Jefferson, Dunn in Livingston, Francis and Keating in 
Madison, Parsons and Brainard in Monroe, Payne in Oneida, 
Morse and Aldridge in Ontario, Morrison in Orange, Gregory in 
Otsego, Surdam in Queens, Betts and Miller in Rensselaer, Ken- 
ney in Richmond, Mackey and Smith in St. Lawrence, Mast in 
Schenectady, Harrison in Steuben, Howell and Codling in Suffolk, 
Scott in Sullivan, Wiswell in Tioga, Van Marten and Knapp in 
Tompkins, Moran, Terlliger and Douglas in Uster, Wells in War- 
ren, Barbour and Cook in Washington, O'Neill and Finley in 
Wayne, Lockwood and Adams in Westchester. While these men 
were put forward by these political adherents, as a rule people will 
not re-elect to supervising school interests those who have not 
proved competent. Many of these re-elected are recognized as 
the “‘ Educated men ” in their counties. , 

There are four women serving as school commissioners, Miss 
Kinsley, Clinton; Miss Mayhew and Miss Tibbits in Onondaga ; 
Miss Gull in Tompkins (begins ’93). 


This public schol art league has just decorated two school- 
rooms in Boston, one in the English high school, and a room in 
the Rice training school. The walls of both these rooms have 
been artistically tinted, and all the articles introduced are the 
best of their kind. _ c 

Room No. 4 contains the following : 

Photograph of The Arch of Constantine, The Temple of Vesta, The Cclosse- 
um, St. Peter’s (exterior), St. Peter’s (interior); Casts of Caesar, Virgil, Mar- 
ble Faun, Eros, Cicero; Consols, supporting casts, of the same on as those 
in the Vatican; The Flag of the United States, The Massachusetts Flag. 

The room in the training school contains the following : 

Portrait (print) of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, engraving ef Columbus 
before Isabella and Ferdinand, engraving of Pharaoh's Hrses, Casts 
Heads, by Donatello, (panel) Dancing Boys, by Della Robia, (Houdon’s) Bust 
of Washington, The Flag of the United States, The Massachusetts Flag. 

It is now proposed to decorate a room in the West Roxbury 
high school as a Greek room, if the citizens show by their finan- 
cial assistance that they appreciate the work. 





The new library law of the state of New York is this ; $25,000 
is appropriated for the year, beginning October, ’92. : 

Any free public library buying books may receive from this 
money an equal amount not to exceed $200. It may also have 
the use of a “ traveling library,” not more than six months. Sev- 
eral such of about 100 volumes are made out ; one may be selec- 
ted ; when returned, another may be obtained. 

Any community not yet ready to establish a free library, — 
obtain the use of a traveling library; if 25 resident tax-payers 
for it. 
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Inquiries should be directed to Public Libraries Department, 
State library, Albany, N. Y. 





Mount Holyoke had an interesting reunion on Nov. 9, on the 
occasion of laying the corner stone of the new Science building. 
For several years the growth of the different scientific departments 
of the college has been so great that the alumnz and friends 
some time ago began to raise money for another building to re- 
lieve the overcrowded rooms of Williston hall. These friends 
raised $15,000, and at the annual meeting the trustees added $15,- 
ooo more. The building is to cost $40,000, 

The ceremonies were of an impressive character, Mrs. Mead, 
the president handled the silver trowel and dedicated the structure 
to the interest of the higher education of women. Dr. N.G. 
Clark, of Boston, gave the address in which he said that Mary 
Lyon’s ideas were bearing fruition in this building for she thor- 
oughly believed in the science next to the Bible. Professor Hitch- 
cock of Amherst college was one of the many distinguished 
visitors present, and made an announcement, that brought forth 
enthusiastic applause, when he said that hereafter the school is 
to be known as Mount Holyoke College. 





Phrenology is bringing its possible help to the teacher. 

At the December meeting of the New York Association of 
Graduates of the American Institution of Phrenology, Cora M. 
Ballard of Brooklyn, will give an address on'“‘ How Phrenol 
may be made of Practical Use to the Teacher.” The subject will 
be illustrated by having present a number of school children, and 
differences in character and methods of treatment will be indi- 
cated, the meeting is a public one and teachers are invited to 
attend it on Monday evening Dec. 5th at the Institution Hall, 27 
East 21st Street, New York. 





Supt. Fitzpatrick, of Omaha, has set up an “ ungraded school” 
in one of the central school buildings in that city. Pupils who 
are, for any reason, behind in their studies, are sent there for in- 
dividual help. It is not for bad boys or dull children, but for 
those who need special help. This is a ray of light for the dark- 
ness that has covered “individual cases” in school with gloom 
ever since the grading furore put everything into rows. May the 
light spread. 


New York City. 


The Mayor made these appointments for school commissioner s 
(members of the board of education): Joseph A Goulden, 
Robert Maclay, Tames W. Gerard, R. Duncan Harris, Randolph 
Guggenheimer, William Lummis, Charles B. Hubbell, William J. 
Van Arsdale, and George Livingston. Messrs. Gerard, Guggen- 
heimer, Hubbell, and Harris are lawyers. Commussioner Maclay 
is president of the Knickerbocker Ice Company, and Commissioner 
Lummis is a banker. William J. Van Arsdale and George Liv- 
ingston fill the vacancies occasioned by the death of Commissioner 
Purdy, and the resignation of Commissioner Joseph J. Little. 
Col Goulden has been teacher and principal in grammar 
and high schools in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and 
for four years state manager of the Pennsylvania reform school 
at Pittsburg; he is in the insurance business. Mr. Van Arsdale 
is connected with the law deparsment of the New York Central 
Railroad Company. Mr. Livingston is president of the Globe 
Sewing Machine Company. The inspectors appointed are : First 
district, Louis H. Muller; Second district, James K. Hogan, M. 
D., in place of Timethy Hayes; Third district, William Keys ; 
Fourth district, Stephen Therry; Fifth district, James G. Jane- 
way; Sixth district, Joseph H. Stiner; Seventh district, Samuel 
Sanders in place of Jacob Fleischauer; Eighth district, Samuel 
E. Duffy. 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Thanksgiving week. 

Montana State Association ; Missoula. eC. 27-29. 

Iowa State Association ; Cedar Rapids. December 27-2 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association ; Springfield, December 27-28-29. George 

Shawhan, Urbana, Pres.; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 

Minnesota State Educational Association. St. Paul, Dec. 27-29. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association. Between Christmas and New Years. 
Address Prof. J. N. Study, Richmond. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. Lincoln, Dec. 7. 
a Eastern Nebraska Educational Association, trice, last week in 

arch. 

Wisconsin State Teachers, Madison, Dec. 27. 

Washington State Teachers’ Association, Tacoma, Dec. 27. 

Colorado State Teachers’ Association, Denver, Dec. 28, 29, 30. 

North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, Valley City, Dec. 28-30, 

California State Teachers’ Association, Fresno, some time in December. 

Mississippi State Teachers’ Association, Jackson, Dec. 27-29. J. M. Barrow, 
Columbus, president. ; 

ichigan State Teachers’ Association, Lansing, Dec. 28, 29, 30. 
rtment of Superintendence, N. E. A., Boston, Feb. 21, 22. ei 
estern Missouri District Teachers’ Association, Nevada Mo., Dec. 27, 


reacional Association of the Territory of New Mexico, Las Vegas, Dec. 
27, 29. 


The history of Hood's Sarsaparilla is one of constantly increasing success. 
Try this medicine. 
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Correspondence. 


Symbols for Elementary Sounds. 


A greatly needed addition to the curriculum of education, and’ 
one which is wanted for general use, is an agreement by educators 
and editors upon symbols to denote the elementary sounds of 
English. The ordinary digraphs and diacritic marks are all-suffi- 
cient if trey were uniformly used. But each author, who essays 
to denote pronunciation, either makes a scale of diacritic mar 
of his own, or selects some particular dictionary to furnish the 
marked characters he needs; with the result that no one knows 
what sound isintended. In elementary school books, Webster’s 
diacritics are generally adopted for supplementing the 33 single 
or combined letters which are already recognized as denoting defi- 
nite sounds. The consonant digraphs cA, sh, th, wh, ng, and the 
vowel digraphs ¢e, 00, ah, aw, oy, ow, are under: tood at sight by 
all readers. No one hesitates to read aright the names on Chinese 
laundries,—Chang Foo, Hen Lee, Wing Chow, Moy Jin Kee, etc. 
Digraphs, consistently used, offer no more trouble in English than 
in German ; the trouble lies in the varying powers of our letters, 
either single or combined. 

As teachers know, the letter a does regular duty for five dis- 
tinct sounds, in dat, date, dar, ball, bare, e for two, in met, me; 
z for two, in d2z7, dzte ; o for two, in not, note; u for three, in ws, 
use, Puss. These words illustrate the regu/ar duties of the vowel 
characters; their irregular duties are too numerous and varied to 
mention here. These occasional uses, however, are all distin- 
guished by dictionary diacritics, but are not needed in the con- 
struction of an alphabet of English sounds. 

By general agreement, in any print marked to indicate pro- 
nunciation (aside from primers for children), 2n unmarked vowel 
denotes its most usual short or “second” sound; because the 
short vowels occur much the more frequently ; so that only the 
vowels in date, bar, ball, bare, me, bite, note, use, and puss, 
would require to be marked. For these the letters a, a, a, A, 6, 
i, 6, U, 4% from Webster’s dictionary, give sufficient differentia- 
tion. With these additional letters an alphabet can be con- 
structed, with which to represent exact pronunciation for black- 
board work in schools, or for indicating local or otherwise un- 
common pronunciation in newspapers and books, and they will 
be found very serviceable in school journals, when teachers begin 
to discourse on phonics. It simply needs that children at school, 
and people generally, should be thoroughly taught the effect of 
the diacritic marks on the vowel letters; and that ten or twelve 
marked letters should be made by type-founders and added to 
every printer’scase. To differentiate the two sounds of #4, a type 
for the sonant, or voice sound, has already been designed and cast 
in various sizes; th. 

On the plan thus outlined, the alphabet of sounds would be as 
follows: 


ALPHABET OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


VOWELS. 

I. & as in able, tame. 9. i as in Zn, sép. 

i a * “eae. 10 6 “ “ old, bony. 

3 & “ “ arm, fether. U3. o “%* “ mm, entry. 

4. a “ “© all, falter. 12. 00 “ “ ooze, tool. 

5s & “ “ air, bare. 13. a “ “ use, duty. 

6. &€ “ “ evil, me. 14. u “ “ ws, cup. 

+ © ~ * eee ia OF 

Ss. i “ “ sie, mind. 16. oy “ “ boy, oyster. 

17. OW as in now, owl. 
CONSONANTS, 

1. b as in dat, tud, 14. t as in Zap, fat. 
2. d “ “ dust, mud. i. v* * een, 
4 ° “Jeo. 16. w “ “ win, dwell. 
4. g “ “ gun, bag. i7 = * “ ag, extra. 
5. h “* “ Aome, Aill. 18% y “ “ yes, yawn. 
6. j “ “ joke, judge. 19. z “ “ gone, buzz. 
7 & * © Oe, tee, 20. ch “ “ chip, muck, 
&% 1 °¢ “ Me mii. 21. sh “ “ shop, wish. 
9. m “ “ mat, ram. 22. th “ “ ¢hin, pith. 
°°. 2 “* ~ wut, Tee. 23. th “ “ then, with. 
il, p “ “ pan, peep. 24. wh “ “ what, when. 
Ss ¢ ¢* “Pe, oe. 25. zh “ “ vighon, roozh, 
s 6° * aoe 26. ng “ “ long, singer. 


Equivalent letters should be allowed and be used at discretion; 
thus,—ee = 6, ay=4, ah=&, aw= a, oh=6; because the 
sounds of these equivalents are generally well understood. 

It will be noticed that the letter 4, in a digraph, serves the 
purpose of a regular modifier. Added to a vowel letter it gives 
it a long sound ; but its addition to a consonant letter changes 
the position of the organs of speech and consequently the utter- 
ance. The phones (sounds) of s and sh require a change of po- 
sition; so with c and cA, ¢ and ¢A. 

The reference to the need of an alphabet of sounds for black- 
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board work in schools, is because correct pronunciation should be 
taught with as much care as any other branch of education ; and 
an appeal to the eye by means of an alphabet of sounds would 
tend to fix the good pronunciation upon a child’s mind. This 
vocal drill can be kept apart from the ordinary alphabet and spell- 
ing, as completely as Latin or German when they are taught in 
connection with English. ELIZA B, BURNZ. 
24 Clinton place, New York. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL: | am teaching in the heart 
of the mountains in a district where the smaller pupils have been 
woefully neglected. If I had been disappointed when I had at- 
tempted to hear the reading, arithmetic, and spelling classes what 
was my impression when I had heard my geography class recite 
‘the first lesson. 

The night after the first signal failure to give my pupils any idea 
of what a continent, island, cape, or bay was, I lay awake ponder- 
ing over what I should do to get their interest aroused and to give 
them some idea of the different divisions as they really are; for I 
had found out that the definitions were simply a jingle of words. 

Between my boarding house and the school building is a wide 
creek. Suddenly the idea occurred to me that I would appeal to 
my pupils through their eyes. The next day at noon I asked them 
if they did not wish to walk down to the branch with me. 
They were all eager for the excursion and we soon reached a 
small island near the shore. Of course the island was my first 0d- 
ject. lasked them if they knew what it was. Nearly all responded, 
“An island,” Then I asked them to describe it to me. They all 
gave their descriptions in different ways, and yet every child em- 
bodied the definition in his answer. I then said; ‘Well, you have 
learned one definition in your afternoon lesson.” They all to- 
gether with me learned the exact words of the text-book without 
any difficulty, and they told me they had never thought of the 
book meaning that little piece of land in the creek. After this we 
searched for the most prominent point we could find and when I 
asked them if they knew what that was, some of them responded, 
“A cape.” Their eyes had been opened and now they all began 
to look for a peninsula, as soon as | explained what it was. Ina 
few moments they had found one. 

I, of course, explained that these were not as large as those they 
read about in their books. Next we found what the children 
thought were two tiny islands and proudly recognized them. When 
I examined them, | sawa small neck of land joining them, so there 
was the isthmus I was seeking. All this time we had been wan- 
dering along slowly, stopping to gather golden-rod and autumn 
leaves, and talking about our new discoveries, so our half hour was 
about up. 

That afternoon there were no pupils to “stay in,” no unhappy 
faces in my class. The words island, cape, isthmus, peninsula, 
meant something to them. They had seen the objects themselves 
and now they could readily tell what each was and point it out on 
the map. 

The next day I found an eager crowd awaiting the hour of our 
ramble. The lesson was about bays, straits, gulfs, seas, and 
oceans. I told them we would “ pretend” that the creek was the 
Atlantic ocean and all the land on our side was the Western con- 
tinent, and on the other side the Eastern continent. 1 had them 
find the largest body of water which came up into the land. They 
had no trouble in learning that this was a sea, and soon found a 
similar one, though smaller, and two of our afternoon’s definitions 
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were learned. They rapidly learned that an ocean was the largest 
portion of water; that a strait joins two larger portions, and 
that what they read in their geography was actually a part of the 
earth as they see it every day. 

The third lesson was a happy one. The long sand-bar had 
been the resort of the boys for some time, and when they found 
they could build mountains, hills, make plains and volcanoes, 
table lands and valleys, in this delightful way, what a busy class 
I had! In the class drill the map was resorted to and no more 
trouble was found in distinguishing the different features. From 
day to day I have found objects in our surroundings which have 
made the geography the brightest class in my school-room, when 
before it had been a perfect drudge to the children. TEACHER, 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published bv E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year, 


News Summary. 


Nov. 12.—Bismarck denies that Russia or France is thinking of 
war. 
Nov. 13.—Anarchists make violent demonstrations at Berlin.— 


Workingmen meet in Trafalgar square, London, and demand re- 
lief. 


Nov. 14.—Capt. Montell, the French explorer, has just crossed 
the Sahara desert.—Hebrew emigrants again Jeaving Russia. 

Nov. 15.—Cholera again increasing in virulence in St. Peters- 
burg.— Much damage by floods on the isle of Elba.—The Panama 


canal directors to be tried for breach of trust and misappropria- 
tion of funds. 


RAPID TRANSIT IN NEW YORK. 

-transit commissioners have finished their plans and 
specifications, and now they will advertise the francise for sale. 
The re is little doubt that the amount necessary to build the road 
will be quickly subscribed. For ten years New York has needed 
better facilities for travel. Situated on a long and narrow island, 
with the business portion of thecity on the lowerend, a road run- 
ning to the northern boundary would pay almost from the start. 
The plan calls for an underground electric railroad. The trains 
will be comfortable and smuothly running, free from dust and 
smoke, and the speed of express trains will be about thirty miles 
an hour. This will enable one to go from the Battery to the ex- 
treme northern portion of the city in less than a half an hour, and 
for the small fare of five cents. 


THE ANARCHISTS IN FRANCE. 

There is much dissatisfaction in France on account of the fail- 
ure of the government to take action in regard to the anarchists. 
Indeed so serious did the situation become recently that it nearly 
brought about a cabinet crisis, and even now the members of the 
cabinet momentarily expect more difficulty. There is good cause 





NEW BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS 
IN FRENCH AND GERTIAN. 


% 
A PRIMARY FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK. 


$e 


GERMAN LESSONS. 





By LYON & De LARPENT. - 60 cts. 


The hook can be begun (whether in school or college) the very 
first day of the study, as the exercises are short and contain at 
first words that are very easy to remember. 


Irregular verbs and idioms have been avoided in Part I., so that 
the pupil will rapidly acquire some reading knowledge before 
meeting with difficulties of inflection and idiom. 


English exercises based on the text read are introduced early, 
and give the best kind of practice in writing French. 





By Prof. CHAS. HARRIS, Oberlin College. 60 cts. 


The book is intended to give such knowledge of forms as will 
adequately prepare the student to read ordinary German. It is 
expected to lead up to advanced grammar on the one hand, and 
to the study of prose composition on the other. As soon @% 
possible the pupil is brought face to face with the language it- 


self. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
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r alarm in regard to the anarchists. Their leaders have been 
inciting their followers to riot and destruction, one of the fruits 
of which was a recent explosion in Paris. In the meantime the 
police have taken no steps to suppress their meetings. As the 
police are under the control of the government it is not strange 
that the cabinet should be held responsible. 





RUSSIA SEIZES BRITISH VESSELS. 


The Victoria sailing schooner Carmelite was seized recently, 
while on a sealing voyage, by a Russian cruiser off Copper island. 
During two days’ fog the schooner drifted within forty-five miles 
of Copper island, and here they were boarded by officers from 
the Russian man-of-war and the British flag hauled down. In 
answer to the captain’s protests the Russian admiral declared 
that Russia controlled all waters outside of American and Cana- 
dian limits. The crew of the Carmelite were taken to Vladivo- 
stock. Kussians also seized the British schooner Maria off Uop- 
per island. 


PoLIcE CLUBS DISPENSED WITH.— During the Columbian cele- 
bration in New York. Supt. Byrnes, as an experiment, ordered the 
police to perform their duties without their locust clubs. The ex 
periment was so successful that the police board of the city have 
abolished the baton except in cases of disorder, riots, and other 
emergencies. Hereafter policemen will carry a small club ina 
pocket out of sight and it will not be used except in self-defense. 
This is a move in line with our advancing civilization. 





THE WHITTIER HOMESTEAD.— The bouse of Whittier, near Hav- 
erhill, with several acres surrounding it, has been purchased and 
will be presented to that city. The object of the purchase was to 
make it a permanent memorial of the poet. 





THE PoET-LAUREATESHIP.—Whether or not Tennyson shall 
‘have a successor in the office of poet-laureate has not been decided. 
Many prominent Englishmen are in favor of the abolition of the 
office. Prot. Max Muller says that no higher honor could be paid 
the dead laureate than by leaving the post vacant. 





THE READING SYSTEM ENLARGED.—The Reading Railroad has 
obtained control of the Boston and Maine system, which increases 
the number of miles of road under one management to about 
9,000. The Reading has one arm stretching to Buffaloand the 
great lakes, it has close relations with great roads running west 
and south, ithas acquired the Poughkeepsie bridge route, it con- 
trols the anthracite coal industry of Pennsylvania, and with the 
new acquisition it obtains important connections with Canada. 


SELF ACTING RAILROAD SIGNALS.—Application for space in the 
Transportation building at Chicago has been made for an auto- 
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matic block system of signals for railroads, and an automatic 
alarm for the protection of trains where washouts have occurred 
at bridges and culverts At intervals a washout will be shown at 
a bridge and culvert where very small torpedoes will be auto- 
matically placed on each rail at a distance that will represent a 
mile each way, and their explosion will announce the threatened 
danger. 








SALE OF MANUSCRIPTs.—Edgar A. Poe’> manuscript of ‘‘ A Tale 
of the Ragged Mountains” at a sale recently brought $295 ; Mrs. 
Stowe’s copy of ‘‘ The Tea Rose,” $10; and Henry T. Tuckerman’s 
“Flowers,” $10. 


Geographical Notes. 


A GIANT Lizarp.—Alaska furnishes a great curiosity in the 
skeleton of a whale-lizard, the second of its kind known to be in 
existence. The other was found some years ago near Oxford, Eng., 
and is now in the British Museum. It was found on the top of 

the Muir glazier, six miles from the sea, 500 feet above the sea 
level. It was imbedded in a great cake of ice, and it took the 
party two days to dislodge it. The whale-lizards or ramphore- 
ates have been extinct for over five centuries. This reptile is de- 
scribed in matural history as ‘“‘The king of the land and sea,”’ 
from the fact that it was equally at home on land or in the water. 
In water its speed was terrific; it swam with its legs, its enorm- 
ou3 wings serving to keep its body above the surface, so that it 
must have appeared to be walking on the water. An idea of its 
great size can be formed from the fact that one bone weighed 794 
pounds, and the weight of the whole skeleton is 2,490 pounds. 
The skeleton will be put in the Smithsonian Institution, and ex- 
hibited at the World’s fair. 





THE SAULTSTE MARIE CANAL.—This is about a mile long around 
the rapids of the St. Mary’s river connecting Lakes Huron and 
Superior, and iscalled the “‘ gateway of lake navigation.”” In May 
last 1,728 vessels passed through the canal or at the rate of more 
than two for every hour of the day and night during the thirty- 
one days. The future great route for freight will be by rail from 
New York to Buffalo, thence by water to Duluth, the western out- 
post of lake navigation, and thence by rail to Puget sound, that 
beautiful inland sea of the far Northwest. 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK.—According to the census of 1890, 
New York with 312,766 families has only 81,828 dwellings, while 
Philadelphia with 205,135 families has 187,052 dwellings. In New 
York there are over eighteen and one-half persons to every dwel- 
ling, whereas. Philadelphia has only a little over five and one-half. 
Only 37,604 of these New Yor families live in houses where there 
are no other families. Over forty two per cent. of all the dwel- 
lings in New York are tenement-houses. Over one-fourth of all 
the dwellings contain over twenty persons eac4. 
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New Books. 


One of the greatest writers of English prose was Joseph Addi- 
son. His reputation survives to the present day principally as a 
delightful essayist and satirist ; as a critic he is less known. His 
Criticism on Paradise Lost is basedon the method of Aristotle. 
He considers in succession the fable or plot, the characters, the 
sentiments, and the language, and then proceeds to notice the 
books in detail. One the most charming features of the criti- 
cism is the comparison of Milton’s characters with Greek and 
Roman heroes. The volume is edited with introduction and 
notes by Albert S. Cook, professor of the English language and 
literature in Yale university, and is intended for the use of English 
literature classes, (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


A very exhaustive work in the progress of which students of 
the German and English languages are interested in M/uret’s 
Encyclopiidesches Worterbuck (Encyclopedic Dictionary) of those 
languages. We have just received the fifth part that carries the 
English, German vocabulary from champain to conic. The work 
has received the highest communication from scholars and the 
press in alll parts of Germany. (The Internationa] News Co., 
New York,) 


Every intelligent person, and especially every teacher, should 
know something about Jaw. A very easy way of acquiring the 
knowledge necessary in the transaction of business is provided in 
the law series issued perodically in phamplet form. These series 
consists of a number of lectures, giving in brief form the princi- 
ples of legal science. (James P. Downs, Harrisburg, Pa., and 
243 Broadway, New York.) 


In Aylmer’s Field Tennyson relates a love tragedy brought 
about by the cruelty and pride of parents. It is told in the char- 
acteristic Tennysonian blank verse, with all the graces of dic- 
tion of which the noble poet was a master. This poem is edited 
by W. J. Webb, M. A., professor of English literature, Presi- 
dency college, Calcutta. There is a critical introduction relating 
to Tennyson as a poet and also of the poem, The notes fur- 
nish all the necessary assistance for a minute study of the 
poem. (Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 40 cents.) 


The Story of Dick, by Major Gambier Parry, is the narrative of 
the adventures of a youth of decidedly military proclivities in the 
home of an English farmer. As a character and actor in the 
story, of course Dick holds a pre-eminence, but there are other 
noticeable personages, as the hired girl, Keziah; Albert, his 
cousin; Farmer Yelf, and others. The story is one that will 
interest the boys and girls. (Macmillan & Co., New York and 
London. $1.00.) 


The boys will be glad to learn that another volume has been 
added by Oliver Optic to the Blue and Gray series. It is entitled 
Fighting for the Right and is atale of stirring, thrilling struggle, 
adventure, daring hairbreadth escapes, jolly reunions, glowing 
reminiscences of perils dared and shared together, all told with 
such strength, such simplicity, and such effectiveness that it wins 
the author hosts of fresh as well as attaches more firmly scores 
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of old friends. The story, like all of the author's stories, js 
wholesome in tone and will do much toward arousing a boy's 
higher nature. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 


Helen Milman in Uncle Bill's Children narrates the happy 
life of a party of children at Tenby on the Welsh coast. They 
are told the story of Andromeda and act it out in their play on the 
sea shore, view a shipwreck, and have other experiences, that 
are narrated in a way to interest the children. The author fur- 
nished her own illustrations for the volume. The pages are six 
and a half by eight and a quarter inches, the margins wide, and 
the cloth binding handsome and durable. (J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Philadelphia. $1.00.) 


Edward Conant, A. M., principal of the state normal school at 
Randolph, has written up the Geography, History, and Civil 
Government of Vermont for the use of schools. He first treats 
of its geography, — position, boundaries, extent, moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, routes of travel, climate, soil and productions, 
rocks and quarries, metals and mines, divisions of the state, chief 
towns, population, etc. Then follows a very interesting narra- 
tive of Vermont’s somewhat unique history, and an excellent 
summary of the civil institutions of the state. The maps show- 
ing the rocks and quarries, and the political divisions, and also 
the historical map will be appreciated. Teachers and pupils of 
the Green Mountain state are fortunate in having a book on the 
geography of their state, containing so much well digested ma- 
terial. The study of geography naturally begins at home ; this 
will help make a thorough presentation of the local geography of 
the state easy and pleasant. (The Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vt.) 


No branch of natural science, if properly taught, can be pre- 
sented with more success in the early years of school, than bot- 
any. The specimens are always to be obtained and many of 
them are more or less familiar to the youngest children. The 
teachers can therefore help them build on the knowledge already 
possessed of the plants that have come within their observation, 
Mary A. Spear has prepared a book on bctany, Leaves and 
Flowers, intended to make the pupils familiar with the leading 
forms of plants and flowers. Every lesson presents some fact in 
descriptive botany so obvious that it may be discovered by very 
young children if they have specimens to examine. The lan- 
guage also is so simple they can easily understand it, and the 
illustrations are abundant. Any teacher, aided by this book, can 
give young pupils a fair start in this beautiful science. (D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 30 cents.) 


Rev. Alfred A. Church, M. A., in Stories from the Greek 
Comedies, has given us specimens of some of the most delightful 
literature of that witty people. In the volume are nine speciments 
of the old Greek comedy, or extravaganza, ali taken from Aris- 
tophanes. It was the “comedy of politics.” The new comedy, 
or “comedy of manners,” corresponded to the ordinary modem 
novel. There are six specimens in the book, by Philemon, 
Diphilus, Menander, and Apollodorus. The originals have been 
dealt with very freely, Mr. Church leaving out portions, translat- 
ing sometimes, or paraphrasing, as suited his purpose, The 
stories are thereby put in a form to be understood and enjoyed by 
the modern reader. There are sixteen illustrations, after the at- 
tique, in the volume. (Macmillan & Co., New York and London. 
$1.00.) 
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Literature for Schools and Colleges 


American Poems. 


Selected from the Works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Emerson. Edited by Horace E, ScuppER. With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 
Revised Edition. Printed from new plates. 12mo, $1.00, wet. 


American Prose. 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerscn. Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With 
Introduction and Notes. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Printed from new plates, 
12mo, $1.00, met. 


Students’ Series of Standard Poetry. 


For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare ) Edited by W. J. 
Rotre, Litt.D. A carefully Revised Text ; Copious Explanatory and Critical Notes ; 
Numerous Illustrations. Scott's ‘“* Lady of the Lake” and eight other volumes. All 
these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general reader. They 
should have a place in every library, public or private. Each volume 75 cents ; to 
teachers, for examination, 47 cents. 


. . . 

Primer of American Literature. 
By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth College. 
A new and revised edition, with full index and Portraits of twelve of the most promi- 
nent authors, 18mo, 30 cents, me/. 








In addition to these books the publishers have many others on their list suitable for literary work in 
Schools and Colleges. Among them may be mentioned the Riversive Lirerarure Series, of 
which sixty-four numbers have already been published, containing complete masterpieces of the best 
authors, suitable for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, Each single number, 15 cents, net; Moparn 
Cvrassics, a school library of the choicest quality, for $11.56, thirty-four volumes neatly bound in cloth, 
each volume 4o cents, et; and MaSTERPIECES OF AmeRICAN LITERATURE, $:.00 net. 





Descriptive circulars, giving the Table of Contents of each of the books mentioned above, 
and of each number of the Riverside Literature Series and of each volume of the Modern 
Classics, will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, | 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 11 East 17th Street, NEW YORE. 
28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 


Just Published, with 152 Illustrations. Pp. viii-249 


Longmans’ Object Lessons. 


Hints on Preparing and Giving Them, with Full Notes 
of Complete Courses of Lessons on Elementary 
Science. 


By DAVID SALMON, Principal of the TRAINING SCHOOL, SWANSEA, author of ‘* Long- 
mans’ School Grammar” and ‘‘ School Composition.” 


Revised and Adapted to American Schools, by JOHN F. WOODHOLL, 


Professor of Methods of Teaching Natural Science, in the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. 


Teachers’ Price, $1.00. Mailing Price, $1.10. 
Specimen pages sent upon request. 











Our Educationa! Catalogue sent to any address upon application, and we invite correspon- 
dence for terms of Introduction, etc. 
& CO., 


LONGMANS, GREEN Publishers, 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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—The name and address ot every Supt., Principa 
Teacher, and School officer in the United States 
and Canada who is iaterested ro have the pupi's 
under his or her care write well and fluently, 
and interested to help teacher; teach writing 
CORRECTLY, or with due ard to move- 
ment. Kindly send me your name and address 
by postal card, and I forward you, free, a 
ly of work to toliow in writing,—and the out- 
ine of a Guide by studying which any earnest 
teacher can qu fy in from one to three months 
to teach writing successfully in »ny grade of 
public or private schools. The best help ever 
put inte teachers’ hands. Address 





Teacher of Penmanship, Public Schools, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Do You Want a School? 


There is located in the suburbs of San Diego, 
school buildings, costing $50,000, 16 acres of und 
and 200 lots. It is the best location fora college or 
preparatory school in the Southwest. The buildings 
and realty can be purchased for $20.000, part cash, 
balance on long time. I desire several practical 
educators to join me in securing the property, 

Address, 


HARRTTAGNER, Suft. Schools, 
San Diego, CALIFORNIA 











J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





ADDRESS OW THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








R55. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to'colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends gi schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK 





For er salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers! Cc Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvittz Brewer, Manager. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





~Tracuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Trem Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
Nartioca crt 1204 So. Spring § St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


seeking tions and | stir, Cc. B. RUGGLES & Co., 
those wishing = lace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine 8 

Ae . CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
, Bridge & Scott, Managers . 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


of the United States. Teachers 
1d write us for particulars. 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agen 
Seventh il of successful work. Foditons secured for teachers in all 
4esiring to make a ch 


of salary, or for other reasons, 8: 





ange for an i 





ls carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx City 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst r4tTu Street, N, Y. 
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‘TH E- 
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Pus.isHep WeEKLy AT $2.50 A YEAR. 


Tue Scnoor Journar is sent regularly to its sub- 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms for Our Publications: 
Per year. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. $2.5 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Primary Editien. aptly - - 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 


1.00 
1.25 


Boothe. - + i 5 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - ° +50 | 


Club Rates on Application. 


Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal 
Order, or Registered Letter. Address all letters 
about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
85 Clinton Place, (8th St.,) NEW YORK. 
WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE : 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 Wabash Av., Chicago, [).|24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 
J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


Among the sayings of Milton is this: 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
years scraping together so much miserable 





Latin and Greek as might be learned other- | 


wise easily and delightfully in one year.” 
Charles De Silver & Sons have provided 
for the speedy acquisition of classical lore 


by publishing the Interlinear Classics, con- | 


sisting of Virgil, Casar, Horace, Cicero, 
Sallust, Homer’s Iliad, Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, and other works. They also issue 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin 
Grammar, Sergeant’s Standard Speakers, 
Frost’s American Speaker, etc. 


e 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the 
benefits of a course of lessons on color 
in school. Such knowledge is practical 
because of the many positions in active life 
where a fine sense of color is required. The 
Prang Educational Company, Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, have met this want by 
providing Standard Colored Papers for the 
purpose of carrying out in the public schools 
the elementary features of the Prang Course 
of Instruction in Color. The standards of 
color presented are reliable for educational 
purposes, having been adopted after long 
study of the theory, and wide experience in 
the actual use of color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorists in 
this country and abroad. These papers 
are cut in various shapes and sizes, and 
put up in packages ready for school use. 

a 

Valveless air pumps, double acting static 
electrical machines, school dynamos, solar 
microscopes, electrical test instruments and 
modern educational appliances of all kinds 
are furnished by the Alfrcd Robbins Co., 








| WORTH A GUINEA A Box” | 
> 


BP PILLS “S 


(Tasteless—Effectual.) 


. 


B | successors to Science Department, National 


| School Furnishing Co. (Established 1871), | 
| 179 and 181 Lake street, Chicago. Their | 
| catalogue will give full mnformation on all 
| these articles. 

° | 
| Inorder toteach chemistry effectively one | 
| must have apparatus and chemicals. Bul- 
| lock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch street, Phila- 
| delphia, manufacturers and importers, have 
| had long experience in furnishing colleges 
and schools with chemical apparatus and 
pure chemicals. An illustrated priced cat- 
alogue will be furnished on application. 

* 


| The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies possess | 
| the great advantage of having offices in| 
widely separated cities of the United States. | 
Their offices are located at 7 Tremont PI., 

| Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York ; 

106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ll.; 371 Main 

| St., Hartford, Ct., 120} So. Spring St., Los 
| Angeles, Cal.; 132} First St., Portland, Ore. 
| Send to any of these agencies for 100-page 
| agency manual free. 





& 

| A well-kept shoe is a delight to the eye, 

| and nothing is so indicative of a careless 

| nature as an unblacked boot or shoe. To 

| keep your foot-gear in good condition use 

| Brown’s French Dressing, sold everywhere. 
. 

Send to F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds 

| Co., Fulton street, corner of William, New 

| York for artists’ materials, house painters’ 

| colors and fine varnishes. Correspondence 

| is invited. Catalogues of their various de- 

| partments will be sent to responsible 

| parties. 

| + 

| Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 

students, desiring to secure employment at odd 


hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
WiuiaMs, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| It is natural for one to wish to make one- 
| self look attractive. To help beautify the 
skin, Dr. T. Felix Gourard prepared Ori- 
ental Cream or Magic Beautifier. It re- 
moves tan, pimples, freckles, and other un- 
sightly blemishes. This preparation may 
be obtained of Fred. T. Hopkins, proprietor, 
37 Great Jones street, N. Y., or of drug- 
gists and fancy goods dealers throughout 
the U.S., Canada, and Europe. 
* 

If you buy at the grocer’s you run the 
risk of getting poor quality. You run no 
such risk if you send to the American Tea 
Company, 31 and 33 Vesey street, New 
York, Beautiful premiums are given away 
with $5 orders and upwards. One pound 
of tea will go farther than three pounds of 
trash, so it will be economy to send an or- 
der to the American Tea Company. 

* 

There are corsets and corsets. If well 
made and sensibly worn the corset is a use- 
ful and comfortable article of dress. Many 
ladies have found the Equipoise Waist, of 
George Frost & Co., 31 Bedford street, Bos- 
ton, just suited to their purpose. Being sub- 
stantially made it is very durable. If not | 
sold in your city, you can order them of the | 
| firm without extra expense. Write for a| 
|copy of their finely illustrated book on | 
| Sensible Dressing.” 








—— 


. 
Poisoned 
Mrs. Mary E. 0” 

a nurse, of Piqua, Ohio, 
was poisoned while ag. 
sisting physicians at an 
autopsy 5 years ago, ang 
soon terrible ulcers 
broke out on her head, 
arms, tongue and throat, 
Mrs. M. E. O’Fallon. She weighed but 78 Ibs., 
and saw no prospect of 


help. At last she began to take HOOD'’s 
SARSAPARILLA aud at once improved; 
could soon get out of bed and walk. She is now 
perfectly well, wane 128 pounds, eats well, 
and does the work for a large family. 


Hoop’s PILLS should be in every family 
medicine chest. Once used, always preferred, 











A Ruidy Gow 


on cheek 

and brow 

is evidence 

that 

body is 

getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 








BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 








Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Fins! 
cure in l0days.Never returns; no pure’ 
no salve; no suppository. A victim ti 

i i iscovered a 


in vain every remedy has d 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 


) 


we 


PURIFIES 
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One of the best known and simplest 
type-writers in the market is the Caligraph. | 
| It has stood the test of years, and is a re- 
| markably durable machine. One great ad- | 
vantage that it has is the key-board. There | 


DISORDERS, NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 


Mopatoena SCHOOL | AW 


, 
, Weak Stomach, 
, . . . 
, Impaired Digestion, \ 
is a key for every letter and character, no 
FOR HOME STUDY 
243 BROADW. 


Pica wuarten | shift-key being needed. Address the | AY N.Y. 
: ican Writing Machine Co., Hartford, | +¥s c 
and Female Ailments. Gmerican Writing Machine Co., Hartlord, | INTRODUCTORY LECTURE Wasi 
EADERS will confer a favor by mer 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. * 
~ = when communicating with advertisers. 


FOR ALL | ferers. Address J.H. REEVES, Box 8290, New York City,%. 1. 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS; — ‘ area 
| 











» Of all druggists. Price 3% cents a box. The beard may be colored brown or black 
F New York Depot. 26¢ Canal St. by Buckingham’s Dye. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


octet. OF MUSIC, SSE" 


Director. 
Music. Literature, Fine Arts. 
Elecution. Languages. Tuning. 


This Institution offers tr—y+ advantages, com- 
bining under one roof all th ve mentioned schools 
tnd providing for its students the valuable Collateral 
Advantages of a Recitals both in Music and 
Elocution, Le neerts, Lectures on Theory 
and History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
Library, Gymnasium, ete., a!l without extra expense, 
School year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 
For Calendar, giving full information, address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
» Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimp! 
sueeaes, Moth- “Patch: 


Skin diseases, 
blem- 










yr = made. 
Acce} Oo coun- 
terfe' t of similar 

. The dis 


Irecomm 

all — ——— 
u eve 

uous hair w: at ithoui 


will use them, 
ast harmless 

ill last six mon 
bi removes su! 


*Prop’r, 3? Great Jones St., N. Y. 
its and yescy Goods Deaiers 
mn 


TERRE ar 2 Na RED URED 








aly by F. Huscon, 888 Bway, N.¥. Write for book of 


Literary Notes. 
——Albert S. Cook, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity, will issue during the month of July | | 
The Bible and English Prose Style. \t 
is intended for use in schools, colleges, theo- 
logical seminaries and wherever there is a 
desire to approach the subject of Bibical 
study from the literary side. It is published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


——Harper & Brothers have published 7he 
Danube: From the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea, by F.D. Millet, richly illustrated 
by the author and Alfred Parsons; A 
Familiy Canoe Trip, by Florence Watters 
Snedeker, illustrated; The Woodman, a 
novel, by M. Guernay de Beaurepaire, pro- 
cureur-general of France, translated by 
Mrs. John Simpson; and 7he Priniples of | 
Ethics, by Professor Borden P. Bowne, of 
the Boston university. | 





—— Two new volumes have just been added 
to the dainty Cameo series issued by the 
Scribners. They ace Dr. J. G. Holland's 
Bitter Sweet, and Kathrina. They each 
contain an etching frontispiece and are 
printed and bound in attractive style uni- 
form with Ik Marvel’s Reveries of a Bach- 
elor, etc. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOWS’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE are with RFECT SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD ye: the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES winxp one 4 the 
best remedy for DIARRH@A. 

every part of the world. Be a, a by or State 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a ott 





IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save 
= and Carriage Hire, and sto 

nion Hotel, o ite Grand Centra Depot. 

600 Handsome y Furnished Rooms at $1 and 7 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
Garrison & Co., Proprietors, 


e, Ex- 


at ue e Grand 


UIPOISE 
IS For Ladies, 


Misses, 
and Children, 


WwW 


DE de. 
OUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET 


Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING 


Which popestnee list of merchants who sel] the Equ> 
poise Waist. they are not sold in your city, you can- 
order from us 4 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD STREET, BOST ON 


ail without extra expense 





bk Mrs.N. 
Bn REOU, ‘ eta ~ 
le 
LMS iw began — hae 
_S my was so 


<othey 
exbeusted by ailments that [ could not} 
doany work. The accompanyin; Se 
tres show the result of 3 months’ . 
aae. I now feel like a new being. ‘ils Waist... 40 in. ie. 1) in. 
pad eg Tf Oe ay Saas Gees ae . Tin. 4 in. ns Oats 


ly to inquiries with stam 
PATIENTS. “TREATED bY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 


cents in stamps 


for particulars to 
Wa. 0. W. r “sen. W'VICKER'S THEATER, CHICS6O, ILL. 


gRY'S TRIGQPHEROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents. 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises ané 
sprains, Al) druggists or by mail 60 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


. Lom. 
Weight 245 Ibs ‘st bs 50 Ibe 
Bust..... 48 in in, 
















After Jan. 1, 1893, it will cost you two ‘dollars to register ; before that date, one dollar. 
If you are in search of a position for this Fall, 
If you would accept a beter position than you ha 
it you wish a pleasant and lucrative position next Y Spring, 


you de aire our assistance for 18 
it will be to your maneabe oin our Bureau immediatel 
pag f. Address without delay, SOUTHERN TEA 


and have our best efforts f 


twelve months 
HERS’ BUREAU, Wi 


ester, Tenn. 





W D KERR cmc etsitecsBocreeor ree oT 
* o 


Supplies First-Class Teachers for all 
Send stamp for sample list of Places Filled and Application Form 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 14 
: ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 
H. P. FRENCH, Mawnacer, 


Over Eighteen Hundred 
Positions Filled. 


m Fee but 
.Y. 


We want first-class teachers for all grades | the 





during the past four months we have been filling positions, and DA ILY hn ey vacan- 
DAI LY eles ~ 4 coming in. — ees Set sess positions in colleges, state normal schools, academies, 


and city schools have been fi by us ti 


Many vacancies are now filled by us on can “SHORT NOTICE. Send for Hand Book. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School.and College Bureau, 
ELMHURST, 


Address 





ILL. 


Ladies and Gentlemen who desire a Lovely, Rich Complexion, 
. 2 


USE 1. Gulla é 
FACE CREAM 


jon ; Whitens the Skin when dark; Re- 
moves Pimatea” Blackheads and Freckles, Tan, Liver Spots and 
Wrinkles. The only that restores a youthful, fresh 





gp ary Large box $1.00, Bample Free (enclose 10 2c. stamps.) 
sale by DR. S. L. KISTLER, Columbus,O. Agents ommek 





Hobie Cured in 1 


OPIUM? 











PHEN pay il cured. 
NO F FEE ‘ AMERICAN 
a ee 
or 
stamp. 3W.1 ie N.Y ; 
P.V. HUYSSOON. AM.,Mg'r.| Estab. 1885 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


when communicating with advertisers. 





SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN PURRITURE. 


All Kindergerten Gifts and Occupations. 
line of Primary Aids. The most com sone 
assortment of Globes, Maps, and Geographical 
ratus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
Appliances needed in the different de- 
oe from the Nursery to the College. Send 


Catalogue. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


Musica), far sounding, and hig bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &. 


WERE Wot, 8Or: FSNS" 


1826. 
Description and prices on application 
The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes Bchools-etc. Fully crn 


Write for Catalogue and 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0, 























with $10, $15, and 
Teas. 
gepen, Imperial, 
Mixed. 


for Fine Teas. 


GREATANERICAN TEI) 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. S<ibs. 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” 
awaywith $5 orders ard upwards. The most extraordin 
ever offered, Te the next myo ays. China Tea Sets and Lampe 


Formosa and Amo 


Gooé mixed Ib. ead 
One pound of our tea will Yr 1 ome than ae 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Fine 
miums given 
nary bargains 


Beautiful 


20 oreens to in uce our excellent New Crop 
, Colepg, Congou, Engiish Spoekson’, 
r. Sun Sun ey 

in United 


pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa rerutation for se.ling Pure Goods 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., p.o.Box ago, 31 & 38 Vesey St., N.Y 










































ROARK, ROO CICERO 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Stories for Children, 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades 
according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and 
manners are deduced from stories about “ the three kindoms ” in a pleas- 
ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents. It is bound in cloth and con- 
tains 216 pages. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 20% Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 


PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS, | 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementar 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. . . . 
Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory. and wide experience in the actual use ot Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colonsts in this couatry and abroad. -" 

h Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints ae a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each Normal, Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, 
but hy b its relations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 


ors. 
papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 

THE FINEST CHRISTMAS NUMBERS IN THE WORLD. 


Replete with Beautiful Pictures and Fascinatiog Stories. 


ISSUED S'MULTANEOUSLY IN EURO?E AND AMERICA, 
AND NOW READY, 


TheGrand Christmas Double Numbers 



































TRELONDONGRAPHIC - ~- Price, $0.50) BLACK & WHITE - = = Price $0.50 
HOLLYLEAVES - - - - “ 50) ARTANNUAL - - - - - 715 
QYULETIDE - - - - - * 0 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, English sa 1,00 
CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX “ 50 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French ” 1,00 
LADY’SPICTORICAL- - - “ 50 

THESE ARE THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF 
THE MOST SUPERB CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARMING, BRILLIANT, BEAUTIFUL. 
For SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AND BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Importers Ano Exporters oF Newspapers, Perioovicacs, ano Boox, 
Nos. 838 and 85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, one d vor Eastof Broadway. 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


6 HANCOCK AV., BOSTON. 
Publish the Normal Course tn Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J. Toop, Train- 
ing Teache1, Aurora, Ik, Supt..W, B.: Powe, A.M,,; Washington, D. C. This is 
the most sensible, onsale, and series.of Readers Bed Charts now before 


the public. (G9 Send itroduetion 
























eet, Philadelphia. 
ERS OF 


ad, Gospel of St. John, and 
to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


ned 


's Standard Speakers, m. Speaker, Pinnook’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! His- 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


von 
oS 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Two New Christmas Cantatas for Children. 


“THE TABLES TURNED; OR, A CHRISTMAS 
FORSANTA CLAUS.” 
By ELIZABETH U. EMERSON jand KATE L. BROWN, 
Just issued, entirely new. The plot is to give 
Mr. Santa Ciaus a genuine Christmas by the 
world’s children. Itis one of the most fasci- 
nating cantatas for children ever published 
and just the thing for Christmas festivities, en- 
tertainments, young folks’ socials, schools, etc. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cts. $3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 
“THE WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS TREE.” 
By J. C. JOHNSON. 


A very charming operetta, with beige. spark- 
ling music. The arrangemeut as to the stage is 
similar to an ancient Greek play. This little can- 
tata will be very popular as soon as it is known. 
Price, postpa‘d,40 cts. $3 60 a doz., not prepaid. 
A NEW BOOK OF CAROLS. 
“* SELECTED CHRISTMAS CAROLS.” 
By A. P. HOWARD. 
Suitable Sunday-schools, Choirs, etc. 
Special Notice. We have issued this year a great 
number of new and beautiful Chris*mas Carols. 
Send for our Special Catalogue of Uhristmas music, 


which gives titles, —. etc., of both new and old 
Christmas publications. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON&CO., J. E. DITSON &CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chestr ut St., Phil. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brvoks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2 Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks's Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Piane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 


for 








) Graded 

Lists for 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers 
reference. Should be 


in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


LISTS 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


[JIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW VORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 

















EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
partments. First-class teachers wanted. N 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 2 Clinton Place, N. 








‘Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





CAN YOU PLAY WHIST 


ALL THE TIME? 





We mean all the time which you can afford for amusement. 
need a new game occasionally. 
adapted to entertaining a dozen people of an evening. 


Sample mailed for 30 cents. 
AND Toys known among both children and parents. 


Of course you can’t. - You and your friends 


Allow us to recommend our latest one, The Drawing Party. Peculiarly 
Each guest undertakes to draw some object, assigned 
him by the hostess, while the rest watch results and record on their cards a guess of what he is trying to do. 

Whemthe contest is over a committee is appointed to examine the cards and award prizes to the one 
who has made the most correct guesses, and the person who has shown himself least fortunate in this respect. 
What device can be better for developing latent artistic talent and ingenuity in recognizing such development ? 
We depend very largely on the teachers of the country to make our GAMES 
Send for the illustrated toy catalogue, 56 pages. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
22 CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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